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A LOOK AT THE RECORD 


FRANCIS CONNOLLY, O.P. 






“eae | N THIS SCIENTIFIC AGE, the all-important question 
Leis asked when something is put up for discussion is: Does it 
"Gs |} work? If it can be shown that the efficiency of an object can 
be measured, and if the measurement is visible, then assent 

can be commanded. When the late Al Smith wanted to put across a 
point to his audience, he would introduce his argument with the in- 
vitation: Let’s look at the record. And that is what can be done with 
Mary’s Rosary in order to show that “it works.” Just look at the 
record and read what is there. Whenever this special and beloved 
devotion of the Blessed Mother was recited, there followed conver- 
sions of heretics, salvation of Christians and victories in battle. To 
people of this day, war is no novelty; we have had many in various 
parts of the world in the last fifty years, two of which have ensnared 
the whole civilized world. How can the Rosary bring victories in war? 
The beginning of the record is in the 13th century, when the Rosary 
was first popularized. A jet-like leap over the pages of history to the 
16th century for the next stop and a final look at our own times will 
complete the record and justify the statement that the Rosary works. 
When the Blessed Virgin travelled to the temple to make her 
offerings shortly after the birth of her Divine Son, she met there the 
prophet Simeon and heard his words: “And thy own soul a sword 
shall pierce” (Luke 2, 35). From that day till this, his words have 
held true, for men have never ceased to sin against her Son nor 
heretics and infidels to attack her special prerogatives. In the 13th 
century a notorious sect of heretics attacked both Mary’s Divine 
Maternity and her Virginity. Denying the divinity of Christ, they de- 
prived Mary of her unique réle as Mother of God. By such claims 
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these Albigenses cast aside the divine mysteries so closely linked with 
the lives of Jesus and Mary, and by such false teaching robbed souls 
of the grace Christ had won in the agony and pain of the Passion. 

Not only were these heretics attacking the true Church with their 
impieties, but they brought about great internal rifts in the civil life 
and peace of Southern France by their seditions. Pope Innocent III 
was becoming worried over this danger to Christianity; in fact, he 
felt the heretics more of a threat than the Saracens, for an enemy 
within the ranks is far more dangerous than one from without. In 
1210 he set the machinery in motion for a crusade against this spir- 
itual disease growing within the midst of his subjects. He sought for 
the brilliant man of God to whom the burden of this war could be 
entrusted—for had not God raised up great saints to combat the great 
heresies of the past centuries? His wait was not long, for soon out of 
Old Castile came a Spanish priest with the preaching ability, personal 
sanctity and grace of God to spearhead the spiritual army against the 
Church outlaws. He was Dominic of Guzman lending prayers and 
presence to the military forces under Simon de Montfort in the war 
against the Albigenses. 

St. Dominic had as his main purpose to promote the true re- 
ligion—to keep before the eyes of all the real and infinite God, Jesus 
Christ, and the honor of Mary, His mother. He preached wherever 
the opportunity arose and backed up his preaching with the kind of 
holiness that men call real. Even God wished to give further proof 
of Dominic’s unimpeachable character by granting many miracles 
under the very noses of the heretics. Still, with all this, Dominic was 
not succeeding; the obstinacy of his enemies was too deeply rooted 
for a widespread conversion. He needed some other principal weapon 
—he needed the Rosary. 

What is the Rosary? It is not a human invention. It was pre- 
sented to St. Dominic by the Blessed Virgin in a vision as the means 
of overcoming the stubborness of his foes. This vision meant that 
the Mother of God had come from heaven to speak to a weak creature 
of her Son, that the weak creature was so pleasing to her Son and 
God that he was worthy of this visit. No amount of money or earthly 
influence could merit such a favor, but only unselfish holiness of life. 
The purpose of the mission was to bring the Rosary to men, and 
Mary was the heavenly angel of this gift. In the Rosary are con- 
tained fifteen mysteries on which the mind thinks while the lips send 
out a background music of Our Fathers and Hail Marys. These 
Aves, which the Angel Gabriel spoke to Mary in preparation for her 
reception of Jesus, are the same that Mary now gives to Dominic to 
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sustain the hearts of faltering and even fallen Christians. 

Dominic’s preaching now took a different shape: now he ex- 
plained the manner of reciting the Rosary and how the mysteries 
were to be meditated. For both of these he set the concrete example 
by his daily acts and conversation; for any of his biographers will 
tell that he always spoke “to God or about God.” When the results 
began to become visible, when large numbers of the heretics softened 
their hearts to make peace with the Church, the Rosary was given the 
credit. Virgin Most Faithful! 

Someone once said that most of our saints were ex-soldiers. Re- 
gardless of the truth of that statement, it is noticeable that the high- 
lights of the Rosary’s history has been linked with battles and wars. 
A striking example of this took place during the troubled times in 
the 15th and 16th centuries under the aggression of the Turks. 
The infidels of the south of Christian Europe were the warlike 
Turks. The sultans attacked the Christian kingdoms with religious 
enthusiasm, determined to wipe out Christians and Christianity. The 
Christians formed forces to meet the enemy, but always ended in 
the same way—defeat and retreat. In the 16th century, the victory at 
the Isle of Cyprus gave Sultan Selim his opportunity to conquer 
Europe. His infidel sword would now pierce further into the heart 
of Mary with intent to destroy the belief in the divinity of her Son 
and to put Mohammed in His place. It was to be Turk over Christian. 

Innocent III thought the Albigensians more dangerous than the 
Saracens, so with the aid of the Rosary and St. Dominic and Simon 
de Montfort, he silenced the heretics. But in the time of Pope Pius V, 
the Moslems, under the Turks, were the greatest threat to Christen- 
dom. Though Pius could not call upon Dominic for prayer and 
preaching, he had inherited the weapon given to Dominic by Mary. 
As Pope of the true and only Church of Christ, Pius united a strong 
zeal for the faith required by the Master with an unwavering trust in 
Mary’s help to provide a spiritual defense against the Moslem. The 
Venetians and Spaniards, united in the hatred for the common enemy, 
served as his material and military power. The Christian army 
marched southward from all parts of Europe to meet the invading 
Turk. 

At Messina, King Philip of Spain and the Venetians formed 
their army and fleet, the task force of their day, in preparation for 
the assault against Selim. The Christian fleet was overwhelmingly 
outnumbered, and Pius V knew this. He blessed the ships and the 
warriors and turned to the Christian people with the plea to pray to 
Mary, to pray the Rosary, as never before. There was no way to 
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avoid the battle, no way to match the Turkish power, but the fleet 
sailed out confidently under the protection of Mary. 

Lepanto is a small bay on the southern coast of Europe. Here the 
famous battle, one of the world’s truly great conflicts, was waged. It 
started on October 7th, 1571, with crashings of ships, smoke, smell 
of gunpowder, the screams of dying men. The superiority of the 
Turks gave them great confidence in the victory, but the Christians, 
though numerically weaker, struggled courageously. As the Chris- 
tians reeled from the opening clashes, the first few rounds went to 
the Turks. But it is the power of God that decides battles. More and 
more often it was the Turkish galley that sank; the Christian floated 
and fought again. The Turkish lines dissolved, their reserves were 
exhausted, thirty thousand fell that day. When the final count was 
taken, the Turks had suffered a decisive defeat. Their power was 
broken, not to be restored again. But what was the source of the 
Christian victory? 

At Rome, while the fierce struggle was going on at Lepanto, 
Pius V was in conference with his cardinals. Suddenly he rose to his 
feet. It was the moment of the victory at Lepanto. His voice trembled 
as he said: “It is enough for today. At present we have nothing bet- 
ter to do than to give thanks to God for the victory He has given 
to the Christian arms.” Later, messengers confirmed his revelation. 
Nor did the Pope loudly proclaim the virtues of his generals, ad- 
mirals, and fighting men until after he had ascribed the full victory 
to the intercession of the Mother of God. In her litany he added the 
invocation: “Help of Christians, pray for us.’’ A special feast day 
was established in honor of Mary, which Pope Gregory XIII later 
extended throughout the whole Church. This feast, Rosary Sunday, 
is celebrated on the first Sunday of October. 

For those who think the 16th century too remote, another look 
at the record will show more recent entries. In 1917 World War I 
had been raging for three years. Pope Benedict XV, saddened by the 
widespread misery, had asked all Christians to pray for peace. Some 
distance from St. Peter’s in Rome, a beautiful woman broke in one day 
on the play of three Portuguese shepherd children. Mary, Queen of 
the Rosary and Helper of the Afflicted, had come to instruct the chil- 
dren to pray for the end of the war. It is interesting to recall that 
heaven’s first invitation to the stable at Bethlehem was extended to 
shepherds. Now three little shepherd children, innocent and simple, 
are asked to champion her devotion for our times. 

The children, Francisco, Jacinta, and Lucia were accustomed to 
run briskly over their beads with the recitation of only the names 
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“Hail Mary” and “Our Father,” in place of the complete prayers. 
They were children, after all, and they wanted to play. Mary’s ap- 
pearance to them came as a startling surprise. Lucia, finding her voice 
at last, asked: 

“Who are you? Where did you come from? What do you want?” 

“I come from heaven. I want you children to come here at this 
hour on the 13th of each month until October. Then I will tell you 
who I am.” 

“You come from heaven! Shall I go there?” Lucia asked. 

“Yes,” replied the Lady, “but you must say the Rosary, and say 
it properly.” 

That was the theme of Fatima— say the Rosary and get to 
heaven; pray and sacrifice for peace now on earth and forever in 
heaven. 

Peace came finally in November of 1918. There should have 
been tremendous storms of Rosaries in thanksgiving for Mary’s help. 
Although there were many who spared nothing in showing the Virgin 
their gratitude for family and country, there was, in the overall view, 
very little evidence of a world turning to its protectress with thanks. 
Almost immediately the seeds of the second world conflict began to 
fall on ground on which the blood was scarcely dry. Smoldering 
embers glowed brighter and brighter until they burst into a white-hot 
flame. Mary’s warning and counsel were ignored, and all hope of peace 
was fading. There followed six bitter years of war, a war which 
ended officially in 1945, but which has been continued without actual 
combat until our own day. Even now the threat of widespread mili- 
tary action has begun again. Why has there been no real peace? 
There has not been enough real prayer. Our Holy Father, Pius XII, 
can be heard today pleading for the prayers of Christians every- 
where, pleading for that peace which the world cannot give. 

It was during the final apparition at Fatima on October 13, 
1917, that the Blessed Virgin revealed her identity to the three 
children : 

“T am the Lady of the Rosary, and I have come to warn the 
faithful to amend their lives and ask pardon for their sins. They must 
not continue to offend our Lord, already so deeply offended. They 
must say the Rosary.” 

Add to this the promise Mary made to the Dominican, Blessed 
Alan de La Roche: “He who calls upon me through the Rosary shall 
not perish.” 

Can the Rosary bring peace? Look at the record. It has done so 
in the past; it will do so in the future—if it is used. 
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ST. VINCENT FERRER ON THE JUDGMENT 


Translated by 
VINCENT REILLY, O.P. 


HAT THE SAINTS themselves had to say is far more im- 
portant than anything we can say about them. In a jubilee 
year, the six-hundredth anniversary of the year in which 
St. Vincent Ferrer was born, it is fitting that we hear some- 

thing of what he had to say. In our apocalyptic time, one of his many 
warning sermons on the Judgment should be instructive. The formal 
scholastic mode of this sermon somewhat stifles the fire of St. Vin- 
cent’s eloquence; it does not, however, blunt the penetrating quality 
of his direct, logical, and apostolic admonitions. 





“Give an account of your stewardship” (Luke 16). 


My sermon will be about the particular judgment before Christ 
of each and every soul leaving this life. Before I begin, let us say the 
Hail Mary. ... My text is the word of Christ to each and every soul 
coming to be judged: “Give an account of your stewardship.” This 
is the way he will speak to you when you come seeking after paradise. 
You know, every soul, by reason of grace, seeks paradise immedi- 
ately after death, or, if it is an evil soul, by reason of the heart’s 
desire. To the soul Christ will then say: “Give an account of your 
stewardship.” To elucidate this text, the matter of my sermon will 
be treated under three headings: 

First, as regards the account rendered in the particular judg- 
ment, what matters are considered ? 

Second, in the judgment, who may speak for the sinner who is 
about to render his account? 

Third, what is the manner of the accounting in that judgment? 
After these matters have been treated, it should be clear why Christ 
said: “Give an account of your stewardship.” 

First then we must look into what things are covered in the ac- 
count or computation in order to forearm ourselves, for, as a manager 
has to render an account to his employer, so do we to the Lord. In 
that judgment we shall first of all have to give an account of all our 





1 Translated from Sermones Aestivales, published at Antwerp in 1570. 
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thoughts. Imagine how many thoughts you have, both good and evil. 
Yet in the judgment you must give an explanation for each of them. 
The same is true of all the desires your will has ever harbored, true 
of all the words your mouth has ever spoken, and how many they are! 
It is true also of whatever word you have heard, whatever piece of 
bread you have eaten, whatever sight you have seen, whatever step 
you have taken, whatever work you have done, whether it be good or 
evil. For all of these you must give an account. You ask how do I 
know this. My reply is that I know it from the revealed word of God 
in the Bible; “And all things that are done God will bring into judg- 
ment for every error, whether it be good or evil” (Eccles.). Those 
words are from the prophecy of Solomon and are proof enough for 
my first conclusion. 

There is a more stringent proof in the New Testament. Do not 
think that a man need render an account only of grave sins and enor- 
mities, for he is held to the least things, things of which he is not 
even conscious, things which he does not confess and is not even 
bound to confess. He is held not only for his murders and robberies, 
for his usury and blasphemy, in a word, for his enormities, but even 
for his idle words. “But I say unto you that every idle word that men 
shall speak, they shall render an account for it in the day of judg- 
ment.” The words are Christ’s, taken from the twelfth chapter of St. 
Matthew. A word is idle if it does not help or hurt anyone, because, 
if it does anyone any good, it is not idle, and if it hurts anyone, it is 
evil. Thus you must explain not only your lying and defamation and 
blasphemy, all of them evil words, but also your idle words, even 
those you say just to cause laughter. You must also explain your 
good deeds because they are examined in the judgment, for some peo- 
ple, even though they do good deeds, are damned, because they lack 
the right intention, or do them without love or devotion or diligence. 
My authority for this—“When I shall take a time I will judge your 
justices” (Ps. 74)—that is, your good and your just works. Note 
what is said : “When I shall take a time.”’ It is as though God lends us 
our time, those ten or thirty or fifty years, so that we may live meri- 
toriously, though we can use the time at our disposal either badly or 
well. However, the Lord sets the time of your death, and if He says 
that you have passed the time in an evil way, there will be fulfilled the 
words—‘‘When I shall take a time I will judge justices”; and I will 
condemn, as is said in the fifth chapter of St. John. Then those who 
have lived bad lives will go to the resurrection of judgment, to the 
resurrection of condemnation, that is. Take, for example, a religious 
who observes his three vows and the ceremonies of his order, a man 
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who does good and just works. Those works shall be judged in the 
judgment, for if they were not done with the right intention, if they 
were not done with humility and diligence, they will be condemned 
in the judgment. The same goes for a secular priest who does just 
works. If he does not have the right intention and act in the right way, 
he will be condemned. This also holds for a lay person who goes to 
Mass, to hear a sermon or to do other good works. If his intention is 
faulty, for instance, if he goes to church to see the girls, he will be 
condemned for his bad way of acting. The same can be said of those 
who come late to Mass or who talk at Mass. It should be clear then 
why God says: “I, when I shall take a time, will judge” . . . for God 
not only wants us to do good works, He wills also that we do them in 
a good and complete manner. For instance, you would not be satis- 
fied with a waiter who, though he did what you asked, did it in an 
unpleasant way, so that when you ask for bread he gives it to you 
indeed, but throws it at you. Hence Scripture says: “Accursed is he 
who does the work of the Lord negligently.” My Bible (Jerome 48), 
puts it “fraudulently.” He will be accursed in this world because of 
sin, and in the other world because of his punishment. Note the word 
“fraudulently.” Just as a man who receives ten coins of his master 
and only returns one, defrauds his master, so in your good works, 
which are supposed to be done with the right intention, manner, dis- 
cretion and diligence, if anything be lacking, God is defrauded. 

We must render an account of everything, and we have nothing 
in writing. Think of a king asking an accounting of a treasurer under 
penalty of death. What a scrupulous accounting the treasurer would 
give of his handling of funds over a period of ten or thirty years! 
And if he had nothing in writing would he not be desperate? So it 
will be for us. Yet there is a remedy. God has appointed human mag- 
istrates, you might say accountants, to listen to our accounting. They 
are our priestly confessors, and there are as many magistrates as there 
are confessors to hear our confessional accounting. If then you wish 
to avoid the judgment of Christ, make your confessional accounting 
to those human magistrates. Do it in a summary way, for you should 
not mention details in confession such as sinning with such and such 
a person, or in such and such a place, unless it changes the nature of 
the sin. Yet it is not enough to name the sin in a general way, such as 
by saying that you have sinned through pride or avarice. Rather, you 
must be specific, for pride is only a general designation which includes 
many specific sins under it. The same is true of avarice and dissipa- 
tion. You must be specific. Generalities are not enough. Don’t be like 
the person who for fifteen years had not been to confession and then 
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decided one Easter to go to confession, so that he could receive Holy 
Communion. He asked one of the brethren who was out preaching to 
hear him, saying he only had three little sins to tell. As he put it; “I 
have been guilty of avarice and dissipation and ah-ah, I don’t believe 
in God.” Be aware, too, that general confessions in writing, though 
good for recalling our sins, should not be confessed in that general 
way since they do not hit the point of the sin, except in a general way. 
For example, you might say, “I have dissipated by way of sight and 
touch.” The prudent confessor should say: “Just what are these 
touches ?” If then you wish to come safely to the judgment of Christ, 
confess and give an accounting to human magistrates, for confessing 
is the rendering of your account. When the confessor sees in the 
penitent contrition, and good purpose of amendment he should ab- 
solve him ; otherwise, he should not. 

A character is not received through the absolution. Yet there is 
a sign given, as the doctors advise us. Thus when Christ says to the 
soul in the judgment “Render an account . . .”, the soul replies to the 
Lord: “Already I have rendered an account to your human magis- 
trate, appointed to receive accountings. Look at the proof on my fore- 
head where there appears the sign received in the Sacrament of Pen- 
ance.” Then Christ will be satisfied, as a king would be, were he to 
seek an accounting from his treasurer, if the treasurer replied: “I 
have already rendered an account to your magistrate. See, here is my 
quittance.” That, then, is the way Christ will act towards the soul. 

To better understand this matter, remember that before God 
made human magistrates, that is, prior to the Incarnation, He Him- 
self heard the account of each man and He was so stern that He ab- 
solved no one and received no one into glory. Yet, after He became 
man, He gave men divine power. He made men human magistrates, 
appointing them as He had promised when He said; “Amen I say to 
you whatsoever you shall bind on earth shall be bound also in heaven, 
and whatsoever you shall loose on earth shall be loosed also in 
heaven” (Matt. 18). Though first He had committed this power to St. 
Peter, alone His vicar, as appears from a reading of the sixteenth 
chapter of St. Matthew, where it is said; “Whatsoever thou shalt 
bind upon earth it shall be bound also in heaven, and whatsoever thou 
shalt loose upon earth it shall be loosed also in heaven”—yet don’t 
make the mistake of thinking the Pope alone has the power of binding 
and loosing, for, after the Resurrection He gave that same power to 
all priests. The priest in confession truly binds and looses. He looses 
when he absolves the sinner from the binding chains of sin. He binds 
when he imposes a penance on the sinner. Incidentally, the confessor 
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should be prepared and careful that he does not give a penance against 
the will of the penitent, one that is unpleasant. Yet the penitent must 
restore another’s goods. Nor is it in the power of a confessor to allow 
a penitent to retain another’s goods. Likewise a sinner must forgive 
his enemies if he expects to be forgiven. Yet other penances are 
arbitrary and are like chains of gold that bind the sinner in heaven 
and on earth. Since the Resurrection, then, God has given men this 
power, saying ; “Whose sins you shall forgive, they are forgiven them, 
whose sins you shall retain, they are retained” (Jo. 20). More than 
five thousand years elapsed before the Incarnation of Christ and dur- 
ing that time no one entered paradise because God, Who alone lis- 
tened to the accounting at that time, did not permit anyone to enter. 
Now, too, no one can enter unless he renders his account to human 
magistrates. The matter of the first part of my sermon should now 
be clear. 

As to the second point, we shall consider whether anyone may 
speak for the sinner. You know an ignorant peasant, incapable of 
proper speech, would lose a case because of his defective speech un- 
less he had an advocate, a juggler of words, to speak for him. Yet I 
maintain that in the judgment each one, however unskilled, has to 
speak for himself and not through a lawyer. “How is this known, 
brother? you say.”’ I answer that it is known from the revelation of 
God in Holy Scripture: “For we shall all stand before the judgment 
seat of Christ,” that is, before the judicial tribunal of Christ. Those 
words in the fourteenth chapter of Romans are followed by these: 
“Therefore everyone of us shall render account to God for himself.” 

Immediately then, when the soul leaves the body, Christ appears 
to the soul. The devil, the accuser, stands at one side and the Angel 
at the other. Between them is the accused, the soul which must reply 
to questioning. How hard it would be for a peasant, if it were said to 
him: “Present yourself at the audience of the king and there excuse 
yourself.” It would be especially hard if his adversary were eloquent. 
Such a man would say to himself: “What a predicament! What shall 
I say when I am face to face with the king’s majesty? Why I will 
be struck dumb.” That is just the way it will be in the judgment. 
Apropos at this point is the story of the evil-living, dissolute young 
man who dreamt he was led before the judgment seat. When Christ 
said—“Give your account”—he was suddenly struck with terror and 
his hair turned gray. Thereafter he changed his way of living and 
lived a holy life. Asked, “Why do you do so much penance?”; he 
replied: “If you had seen what I have seen, you would do the same 
or perhaps greater penance.” Meditate then on that judgment to which 
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each of us has to come to render his account. 

Do not make the mistake of thinking that the accounting is really 
made by word of mouth, for, in such a case, it would never be made. 
Inscribed on one’s free conscience is found all the good and evil one 
has done. Yours, which only God and you can read now, and mine 
which only God and I can read now, will then be made legible not 
only to God, Who already knows all things, but even to the angels 
and to all the saints. Granted that a man does not know how to ex- 
press himself, still conscience, in both the particular and the general 
judgment, will show all the good or evil he has done. For an explana- 
tion of how, in the final judgment, all shall perceive all our deeds, I 
refer you to St. Thomas, in the Fourth Book of the Sentences, the for- 
ty-third distinction. On this matter I have the authority of Scripture: 
“Who show the work of the law written in their hearts, their con- 
science bearing witness to them” (Romans 2). That is, “who show 
the work of the law,” insofar as they have acted in accord with the 
law or in opposition to it. 

In the judgment some speak not only for themselves but also for 
others, if they have been in authority in this world. They first render 
their personal strict accounting and then their official accounting. As 
to their personal life, they tell what they did. When they have ren- 
dered a thorough account of their personal life, Christ will say to 
them: “You have rendered an account of your private life, now give 
an account of the justice of your official life and regime. My name 
was blasphemed and you did not punish the offenders. You allowed 
notorious sins to go unchecked, and just see how many are damned 
now because those offenses were an occasion of sin. When you han- 
died the money of the community, you used it to buy things for your- 
self. You placed over a city such and such a friend unqualified for 
the office.” That accounting will be more strict than the personal ac- 
counting and, although a man has led a good private life, he will be 
condemned, if he has not conducted himself properly in his public 
life. Hence it says in the sixth chapter of Wisdom: “For a most 
severe judgment shall be for them that bear rule. For to him that is 
little, mercy is granted: but the mighty shall be mightily tormented.” 
Only crying then, and begging for mercy, should men allow them- 
selves to be forced into positions of authority. Yet, in these days some 
peorte even iorce their way into office. 

All I have said holds for ecclesiastical offices also, for, though a 
prelate has entered by the gate and has led a very holy personal life, 
he shall nonetheless be condemned in the final judgment of God, if 
he has been negligent with regard to the souls committed to his care. 
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Christ will say to him: “You have led a good private life, but in your 
public life you have been negligent. You allowed a certain cleric to 
live with a woman, and you did nothing about usurers.” If the prelate 
answers: “Lord, I was afraid they would laugh in my face”; Christ 
will answer : “Well, then, since you were more afraid of them than of 
Me, you can go into hell with them.” Now I hope you see the danger 
in being a prelate. 

Let me give you an instance of a man who labored a long time, 
one whose people spent almost all they had that he be made a bishop. 
At length, on the day of consecration, he was thoroughly questioned. 
He was asked: “Do you wish to be a bishop?” He answered, “What 
do you think? After all, I have gone to a lot of trouble to gain the 
bishopric !’”” However, when he was asked, “Are you willing to render 
an account in the day of judgment for the souls committed to your 
care?”’; he replied, “No, I am not.” After he had said this, he was 
asked if he still wanted to be a bishop. “Not on your life,” he replied. 
He then gave up the idea of being a prelate, saying, “I thought being 
a bishop involved nothing more than eating chicken.” St. Paul said of 
prelates : “Obey your prelates and be subject to them. For they watch 
as being able to render an account of your souls, that they may do this 
with joy and not with grief.” That completes the second part of my 
sermon. 

In the third part, let us look into the manner in which the judg- 
ment will be conducted. The Judge Himself has told us about that in 
one of His parables, in the one that begins: “A certain man setting 
out on a journey, called together his servants. .. .”” Note that he gave 
one servant a five-fold share of his money, another two, another one. 
The man who received five gained five more by his transactions. The 
one with two doubled his money, but the man who had one, fearing 
his master, buried the money. The master, of course, is Christ. He 
went abroad on the day of His Ascension, beyond the sea of this 
world, called a sea because of its storms and dangers. He went to 
visit the sanctuary in the Holy Land. Speaking of that sanctuary, 
David said: “The Lord is my portion in the land of the living.” 

Now we Christians are family servants of this Lord. To one 
He has entrusted a five-fold share of His goods. That is a body, a 
soul, riches, eloquence and learning. All the goods committed to us 
can be listed under these five headings. To another person He has 
entrusted only two things, a body and a soul. To still another He has 
given only one, a soul. That is the condition of the captive and the 
sick. Though they have bodies essentially speaking, they are not free 
to use them. Their souls remain free, for these can not be held captive. 
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Seneca said “Those who think slavery falls on the entire man, make 
a mistake, for bodies are subject to servitude but the better part, the 
soul, remains free.” If you have any male or female slaves, their 
bodies may be held captive but not their souls. Furthermore, whether 
you like it or not, they can be baptized. Through Baptism their souls, 
not their bodies, are made free. 

Now then, after a long time, that is, at your death, the Lord will 
come. Through a special grace He will show Himself personally to 
some, while He will be present only by His presence to others. The 
one who has received five talents will say: “Lord, Thou didst deliver 
to me five talents. Behold I have gained other five over and above. 
As to the body, I have gained penance by observing the Lenten fast, 
the other fasts of the Church, and by fasting once or twice a week as 
well. That is the fruit of my body. As to the soul, I have gained de- 
votion, the fruit of the soul. With regard to money, I have given 
alms, the fruit of wealth. Nor have I engaged in usury.” David says 
of this: “Acceptable is the man that sheweth mercy and lendeth: he 
shall order his words with judgment, because he shall not be moved 
forever.” “As to eloquence,” the man will add, “I have reaped prayers, 
teaching and preaching. As to knowledge, I have gained the fruit 
of contemplation of Your works, such as creation and Redemption.” 
Then Christ will answer: “Well done, good and faithful servant, be- 
cause thou hast been faithful over a few things, I will place thee over 
many things. Enter thou into the joy of thy Lord” (Matt. 25). Is it 
clear now how the Judgment is conducted ? 

In turn, the one who received the two, will come and say: “Lord, 
You have given me two talents, and the body has borne penance, the 
soul devotion.”’ God will answer : “Well done, thou good and faithful 
servant, because you have been faithful over a few things,” and so 
forth, as He responded to the first. The man who received the one 
will then come and excuse himself, but his excuse will be worthless. 
Though men are held captive or are sick, their souls are free to gain 
fruit through the love of God. The man in question lost his chance 
for this through his negligence. 

To conclude then, I warn you that “many are called but few are 
chosen.”” Neither the avaricious, nor the proud, neither the vengeful 
nor the dissolute, nor any other sinners shall enter paradise. Only 
those will enter who observe the commands of the Church. That in- 
cludes the humble, the merciful, the chaste, the charitable, abstainers, 
those who suffer patiently, and the diligent. 








BRIEFLY AND SUCCINCTLY 


MARK JOSEPH DAVIS, O.P. 


Lest the friars lose devotion and their study be in the least way impeded, 
this chant (of our Order) should be done briefly and succinctly, but with a, 
pause in the middle of the verse, without hurrying or confusion, and more sol- 
emnly on feast days; always without discord and octave singing. ; 

The same rules are also to be observed in the recitation of the divine office. 

—Constitutions O.P., No. 573. 


PLHIS CONSTITUTION has always been a source of much 
discussion in our Order. The reason is that the precise mean- 
ing of “briefly and succinctly’ has never been fully de- 
termined. It is too relative. An attempt was made recently, 
however, by one of our Spanish brethren? to throw some light on this 
interesting topic. He did not attempt to solve the problem completely ; 
he desired only to give some of the historical background of the times 
in which our Holy Father St. Dominic lived, and thereby to show 
what prompted him to lay down this rule. When we realize that the 
establishing of this norm was a reaction against the excessively long 
and tedious monastic observances of the Middle Ages, it may help 
us to have a clearer concept of the meaning of “briefly and suc- 
cinctly” as applied to our liturgy, especially the Office. We will not, 
of course, solve the problem, but we will see what St. Dominic saw 
in the monasteries of his time. That was definitely what he did not 
want in his Order. 





THE IDEAL OF THE ORDER 


When St. Dominic began his apostolate there were no friars as 
such. The contemplative life was found only in abbeys and mon- 
asteries ; the active life was carried out in the parishes, schools and 
hospitals. If he was to have an Order of men who would be both con- 
templative and active, he would have to form it himself. From his 
experience in the heresy-stricken parts of France, he saw the need 
of an Order of preachers and teachers. From his years as a canon in 
the cathedral of Osma, he knew that such an Order would not pro- 
duce fruit for the Church unless this preaching and teaching were 





1 Fray Andreas M. Conchado. This present article has been adapted from 
his “Breviter et Succincte .. .” in Levantinas, no. 90, Oct., 1949. 
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the overflow from a life of contemplation. So this was his dream, 
the dream of a genius, which slowly but surely came into organized 
being. St. Dominic first considered the end of the Order—preaching 
and teaching. Everything was to be subordinated to this end. He es- 
pecially insisted on two particular means to this end: study and the 
solemn recitation of the Divine Office in choir. Unlike the monk, 
whose whole daily life was centered on the liturgy, the friar would be 
concerned with the liturgy for only a part of the day. Also unlike the 
monk, who spent his time outside of choir in some form of manual 
labor, the friar would be constantly devoting himself to the study of 
sacred doctrine in order to preach more effectively. 

But there was a problem, and a serious one. If his friars were 
to recite or chant the Office as was done in the monasteries of the 
time, they would be in choir most of the day, and there would be no 
time left for preaching and study. For two hundred years previous 
to this time, there had been a great development in the liturgical life 
of the monk. Not only were there many new feasts instituted, but also 
the amount of time spent in choral chanting was more and more pro- 
longed. The Divine Office was the central point of the monastic life; 
this had already been fixed by St. Benedict. But now it became so 
important as to be the only reason for the existence of the monastery. 
One abbot is said to have remarked, “You have the choir and the 
refectory, what more do you need?” Also, as manual labor was being 
abandoned as inappropriate to the dignity of the priest, the monks 
dedicated themselves solely to the contemplative life, giving birth to 
the pompous services and the long Divine Office. Close to six hours 
were spent each day in the chanting of the Office alone. Matins, for 
instance, took one hour and a half; the other hours were correspond- 
ingly long. In the winter, before the nocturns, three psalms were 
sung, divided into ten sections ; in the summer five, divided into three 
parts. In addition to these psalms, we are told, the Little Office of the 
Blessed Virgin was presently added; and in some monasteries, even 
the Office of All Saints, or of St. Benedict, or St. Columbanus. Aside 
from these Offices, they also used to recite the Penitential Psalms, the 
Litanies of the Saints, or other special prayers—all of which nat- 
urally contributed to the prolongation of the Office and to making it 
more wearisome. And there was one thing more—the greater solem- 
nity of the chant! 

There were several types of chant, but two of these must be 
mentioned here. One form of chanting was called the “tract” chant, 
in which the cantors would sing short phrases of the psalm and the 
choir, in between the pauses which were made, would meditate on 
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what had just been sung. Another, the “direct” chant, consisted in 
the alternating of the verses by the two choirs, as is done today. In 
the days of St. Dominic, however, there was a tendency to lengthen 
the endings, protracting the final sound, and thus prolonging the 
whole phrase. 


This was only a custom, but it was followed in all monasteries. 
Its weight, however, began to tell on the monks. In 1118 the Canons 
of Springirbach petitioned Pope Gelasius II to suppress the part of 
the Rule which dealt with the Divine Office as being impossible to 
carry out in practice. The Holy Father acceded: “We command... 
that the celebrations of the offices be observed among you according 
to the common custom of the Catholic Church.” We are told that, as 
the difficulty expressed by the German Canons Regular was universal, 
the papal letter, without the individuating characteristics, was spread 
abroad, probably through private initiative, until the institution be- 
came quite general. 


DOMINICAN LITURGY 


Such a prolonged mode of chanting was obviously incompatible 
with preaching and teaching, since the friars would have neither time 
nor ambition for such work after so many hours spent in choir. Thus 
it happened that St. Dominic, unwilling to give up such an excellent 
means of obtaining God’s blessings, decided to retain the choral reci- 
tation of the Divine Office—with this “revolutionary” condition, that 
it was always to be recited briefly and succinctly. Perhaps because the 
travelling friars stayed at monasteries they tended to forget the admo- 
nition of their Father, and so we find it being continually brought to 
the attention of the Order during the first few years of its existence. 

It took quite a while for the whole Dominican liturgy to become 
organized and unified. When St. Dominic dispersed his first sons, he 
did not determine any particular breviary for their. use. He did give, 
certainly, a copy of the Rule and Constitutions to each group, and he 
recommended that they associate themselves with the liturgy of the 
place in which they lived. He was anxious only that they should not 
forget that the recitation of the Office in choir was merely a means 
to the end of the Order, and not an end in itself. 

Gradually there grew the “many varieties in the Office,” men- 
tioned by the early histories of the Order. The friars, when they came 
to the General Chapters, could not sing the psalms together in choir, 
for each capitular father carried the breviary of his diocese. This was 
the reason for St. Dominic’s further plan to unify the liturgy. He 
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adopted the Breviary of the Roman Basilicas as his own. But this 
plan was not definitive. In the course of time lack of uniformity again 
prevailed—which obliged him to revise the Breviary. Blessed Hum- 
bert, the fifth Master of the Order, tells us how this was done: 


You must realize that from the beginning of the Order there was a great 
variety in the Office; and so there was composed one Office in order to have uni- 
formity everywhere. In the course of time, it was committed to four friars from 
four provinces to arrange it better. This they did, and their arrangement was 
confirmed. But because there were still some things which needed correction, 
there was another commission of three approved by the Master of the Order. 
This is therefore the Office of which the constitution is here speaking. 


For this reason the Order, almost from the beginning, had a liturgy 
of its own, which would be perfected later on (from the General 
Chapter of Bologna in 1244 to that of Paris in 1256) until it became 
changed into what is called “The Dominican Rite.” 


BRIEFLY AND SUCCINCTLY 


Blessed Humbert of Romans wrote at length on the Office of 
the Church. In explaining the command, “Let all Hours in the Church 
be said briefly and succinctly in such a way that the friars will not 
lose devotion, and their study will be least impeded,” he says: 


It must be realized that from the prolonging of the Divine Office many in- 
conveniences follow: loathing for the choir; injury to the health of the friars; 
mental fatigue, which almost all incur; deforming of the Office, and impeding 
of other goods. Still, there are very useful things among the other benefits, and 
the prolonging of the Office impedes each of them, viz. devotion and study, 
which are especially concerned here. 


From this it is quite evident that the fourth successor of St. Dominic 
was well aware of the proportion of means to the end of the Order, 
and he continually impressed this on the minds of the friars. 


PSALMODY AND STUDY 


Study is the principal cause of the abbreviation of the liturgical 
chant. In a certain sense, study, too, is an end, and the chant is to be 
subordinated to it. As “monks consecrated to the instruction of souls 
in doctrine,” the Dominicans must dedicate themselves to the knowl- 
edge of the divine and human sciences. For this reason they cannot 
consecrate their whole life to contemplation; their object is “to give 
to others the fruits of their contemplation.”’ In what way is study pre- 
ferred to prayer? Blessed Humbert replies: 
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Study here is not preferred to prayer, but to the prolonging of prayer. A 
short Office with prayer is better than a prolonged Office with an impeding of 
study, because of the great utility of study in many ways. Since, therefore, the 
threefold devotion mentioned above is so useful, and study is so useful, it was 
rightly established as briefly, i.e. not in an excessively fastidious manner, as do 
certain religious; succinctly, i.e. without tails of prolongations, as some are ac- 
customed to do in terminations or pauses. 


The Dominicans, then, study in order to preach and teach well. 
And they chant the Office briefly and succinctly so that they may 
have time for study. But in what does this “briefly and succinctly” 
consist? Our Holy Father Dominic was not entirely original in the 
fixing of the canonical office; it was one of the ordinations which he 
took from the Premonstratensians. He ordered the solemn recitation 
of the Divine Office, as was then the custom. However, while taking 
over many of the “customs” of Premontre, he gave them a special 
modality which was to be proper to his own Order. Other comple- 
mentary articles were added to facilitate the attaining of the end of 
the Order. The Dominican ought to study day and night, at home 
and away from home; and to facilitate the task of study, the choral 
Office should be executed rapidly. But, how rapidly? It was here that 
St. Dominic’s genius for harmonizing shows itself, in uniting the 
liturgical prolongations with the apostolic life of the Order. 

The gradual psalms, which were recited before the nocturns, 
were reduced to five for all time, and were said only on Saturdays, 
when the Votive Office of the Blessed Virgin was recited, and in place 
of the Little Office, which was omitted on that day. The daily Office 
of the Dead (not the weekly, which was obligatory) was restricted 
to: “without note in choir by the hebdomadarian and the ministers 
of the week, or by those who are assigned for this.” St. Dominic 
followed the same criterion in abbreviating the rest of the prayers, 
psalms, litanies, etc. In our liturgy, too, the friars were commanded 
to say the “tract” without mediations in every phrase—briefly ; and 
the psalmody “without tails of protractions,”’ but always making the 
due pauses so as to avoid confusion—succinctly. 


PSALMODY AND DEVOTION 


Blessed Humbert adds another reason for the abbreviation of 
the Divine Office: devotion. He distinguishes a twofold devotion. 
There is a certain devotion relative to the Office itself, when the Office 
is said with devotion externally; another is that to which the friars 
usually devote themselves after the Office, spending the time in medi- 
tations and private prayers. With respect to the former devotion, he 
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speaks of those who chant the Divine Office without devotion, “from 
habit only, and without any sense of understanding,” and he begs that 
they do it “not only from custom, but also with understanding, with 
affection, joyfully, maturely, humbly, freely.” Regarding the latter 
devotion he wrote very much more. It was his intention that the 
friars should give as much time as possible to this devotion, but he 
reminded them that their prior obligation was to study. For the friar 
study is a form of prayer, since it is ordered to a holy end: preaching 
and teaching sacred doctrine. 

The conclusion to be drawn from all this is that the friar is al- 
ways to remember that he is a friar and not a monk, that for him the 
liturgy is only a very holy means to a holy end, that by using the 
means properly, in the way intended by his Holy Father Dominic, 
he cannot but produce fruit. If he feels the need of greater devo- 
tion than is provided by the choral recitation of the Divine Office, 
then he may use other time for private devotions, provided it does 
not detract from his application to study. Otherwise he will cease to 
be a friar. 








ANGELS AND ALNICO 


AUGUSTINE WALLACE, O.P. 


me) HE FAMILY stood admiringly around the gleaming white 
refrigerator, newly arrived from the factory. Proud of his 
purchase, Pop kept opening its big door, giving it a slight 
push, and watching it close again, smoothly and silently. No 
catch or lock was visible on the door, but each time it closed securely. 
The onlookers were mildly curious, and Junior echoed their general 
wonderment when he asked: 

“Pop, what keeps the door shut?” 

“Alnico, son,” came his father’s reply. “It’s a new kind of metal 
that was developed during the war—makes a very strong magnet.” 

The rest of his answer was simple enough. Small but strong 
magnets, spaced along the frame of the door opening, attracted the 
iron in the door and kept it closed tightly enough to keep out the heat 
of the surrounding air. Thus the seeming magic of the closing refrig- 
erator door was nothing more than another advance in engineering 
science. Satisfied with the family reaction, father deftly passed on to 
the other gadgets of the new appliance, and as he explained more and 
more, his stock as the local authority in matters scientific mounted 
rapidly. 

Fortunately for Pop, however, no one thought to ask him what 
made the alnico magnets attract the iron in the refrigerator door. If 
they had, there probably would have been an embarrassed silence 
while the family expert struggled for an explanation. If he were ex- 
pert enough, he might have passed it off as being too complicated for 
the non-scientist to understand. But if he were the average honest 
father, the chances are that he would finally have to admit either that 
he did not know, or that maybe there was a little magic involved in 
the refrigerator door after all. 





AN AGE-OLD PROBLEM 


The problem of what makes any magnet attract iron is something 
that has puzzled man through the ages, and strangely enough it has 
always been associated in one way or another with magic. As far back 
as the sixth century before Christ, Thales of Miletus conducted ex- 
periments with lodestones; he was so impressed with their magic 
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powers that he thought they had a soul. St. Augustine, Bishop of 
Hippo, was astounded by tricks he saw performed with magnets, and 
used the point well to show those who were puzzled by the super- 
natural how mystifying even natural things can be. In late medieval 
times, experimental science owes its beginnings to the fascination of 
men’s minds with the occult powers attributed to lodestones and other 
minerals. Even in our own day, the continued use of the magnet by 
amateur magicians shows that the human mind is still intrigued by 
its strange powers. 

If the magnet’s connotation with magic persists even in our own 
day, one can easily understand how strong it was in the age in which 
St. Thomas Aquinas lived. What is not generally known, however, is 
that the great Christian doctor has written profoundly and well on a 
solution to the magnet problem that successfully dispels the aura of 
magic and mystery. Like many of his answers to difficulties, this solu- 
tion is not contained explicitly in a special work on magnets, but 
rather is implied in the numerous references to lodestones scattered 
through his works. And though St. Thomas does not couch his reply 
in the language of modern science, in many respects it is more ade- 
quate than anything that is offered today as the final explanation. His 
answer, furthermore, is typical of the Angelic Doctor—not only be- 
cause of its profundity, but because of its reference to the creatures 
whom he understood so well, but whom the moderns do not under- 
stand at all. We refer, of course, to the angels. 


MEDIEVAL MAGIC 


But before entering upon St. Thomas’ strange explanation of 
why a magnet attracts iron—strange, that is, for twentieth century 
ears—a brief sketch of the scientific opinions about lodestones and 
minerals that were available to St. Thomas will enable us better to 
appreciate the brilliance of the saint’s analysis. As is commonly 
known, Thomas had for his instructor in the Dominican Order one 
of the greatest natural scientists of the age, St. Albert the Great. 
This being so, we may reasonably expect that he received his knowl- 
edge about minerals at first hand from St. Albert. A sampling of the 
latter’s writing will therefore give us an idea of what St. Thomas 
knew from medieval science. 

According to Albert and his contemporaries, the magnet could 
not always exert its power of attracting iron, nor was it necessarily 
limited to this power. If a diamond was placed near it, or if the mag- 
net was smeared with garlic, it was thought to lose its power to at- 
tract. On the other hand, some magnetic stones were thought to have 
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the marvelous power of producing phantasms in the human mind, 
especially if they were consecrated by some magical incantation. Then 
there were magnets that, instead of attracting iron, were drawn to that 
metal instead. A great variety of minerals were thought to have other 
magical powers; the latter ranged all the way from counteracting 
poisons to winning victories and conciliating human hearts. An emer- 
ald was supposed to be useful in restraining sexual passion, and St. 
Albert reports having himself seen a sapphire that could remove 
ulcers. He also knew of another stone that magicians used to excite a 
subject’s imagination, but that would lose its power if it should touch 
a corpse. Finally, stones that were engraved with images could have 
even more prodigious and marvelous effects. 

Stones were also thought to be subject to animals and in turn to 
have curious effects upon them. For example, the blood of a goat was 
commonly regarded as a solvent for diamond, and therefore goat’s 
blood was a beneficial remedy for stone in the bladder. St. Thomas 
himself alludes to two other strange properties, namely, that the sap- 
phire stops bleeding and that gold gladdens the human heart. But by 
far the most remarkable account of a strange power is one that is 
recorded in the writings of St. Albert. Here is the description in the 
saint’s own words: “An emerald was recently seen among us, small 
in size but marvelous in beauty. When its virtue was to be tested, 
someone stepped forth and said that, if a circle was made about a toad 
with the emerald, and the stone was set before the toad’s eyes, one of 
two things would happen. Either the stone, if of weak virtue, would 
be broken by the gaze of the toad; or the toad would burst, if the 
stone was possessed of full natural vigor. Without delay, things were 
arranged as he bade; and after a short lapse of time, during which the 
toad kept its eye unswervingly upon the gem, the latter began to crack 
like a nut and a portion of it flew from the ring. Then the toad, which 
had stood immovable hitherto, withdrew as if it had been freed from 
the influence of the gem.” 

If such events were not uncommon in medieval times—and we 
have the testimony of reliable witnesses that they did occur — the 
problem facing St. Thomas was one of considerable proportions. But 
being the intellectual giant that he was, he did not hesitate to seek 
a technical explanation for these phenomena, bringing to the task a 
scientific insight that would flatter many thinkers of our own day. 


THOMAS’ REPLY 


In brief, Thomas’ answer was this. If the powers described by 
the scientists of his day were actually possessed by stones and other 
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objects, they must either come from the intrinsic nature of the things 
themselves, or they must come from a higher cause. Ruling out the 
first possibility on the basis of his own experimental knowledge, he 
shows that the higher causes that may be involved again can be two- 
fold and act in different ways. Either they may be heavenly bodies 
that implant some intrinsic permanent principle of action in the in- 
ferior body, which then gives it a natural power, or they may be 
angels—good or bad—that use the inferior body as an instrument. 
If the power is from a form impressed through the mediation of 
heavenly bodies, it will always operate in the same way. Furthermore, 
since heavenly bodies only act insofar as they are moved by spiritual 
substances, such operation is ultimately traceable to the activity of 
good angels. On the other hand, if the effects are not constant but are 
intermittent and limited to particular cases, the higher cause must be a 
good or bad angel that uses the inferior body as an instrument. 
Finally, if such effects are found to be evil in one way or another, 
they must be produced by bad angels, or demons. 

Into this general framework, St. Thomas places the power of the 
magnet to attract iron as an instance of a natural power, produced by 
the angels through the mediation of the heavenly bodies. Practically 
all of the other strange powers he considers as examples of black 
magic, and he therefore assigns them to the intervention of demons. 
For our purposes, however, we are only interested in why the magnet 
attracts iron, so we shall pass over what may seem to be more in- 
triguing examples of occult power to consider the lodestone in more 
detail. 

In further analyzing the magnet’s causality, St. Thomas makes 
a distinction that is somewhat remarkable, considering how remote he 
was from the modern physical scene. He states, in equivalent terms, 
of course, that magnetic attraction is quite a different thing from 
gravitational attraction. The reasons he adduces are sound enough: 
he observes, first of all, that a magnet will not attract iron from any 
or all distances, but only when fairly close to it, whereas the earth 
attracts all massive objects to its center. Then he notices that the 
magnet must be lined up with the iron being attracted. From this he 
concludes that the iron actually receives some influx from the mag- 
net. He does not mention the term “magnetic induction,” naturally 
enough, but he does state that the magnet produces some kind of 
change, some alteration in the iron, which is equivalent to the com- 
munication of motive power to it. 

As to the precise manner in which the heavenly bodies influence 
the magnet’s power to produce such a change, St. Thomas does not 
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venture much of an explanation. All that he says is that the power 
any particular magnet receives will be more or less intense according 
to the diverse distribution of matter in it and the different configura- 
tion of the heavenly bodies at the time of its coming into being. What 
these distributions or configurations were he evidently does not feel 
competent to say. However, it should be well understood that prac- 
tically all medieval scientists based their explanations of natural phe- 
nomena on theories regarding the heavenly bodies. These bodies in- 
cluded stars as well as planets, and they were believed to be made out 
of a type of matter different from anything on earth or known di- 
rectly to experience. They were thought never to undergo any qualita- 
tive changes, but only to move from one place to another in circular 
motion; this motion was then regarded as the source of all motion 
and change in inferior bodies on earth. Apart from these details, there 
was little quantitative development in the sense of our modern physi- 
cal theories, so it is not surprising that St. Thomas did not go into 
particulars. 

A superficial glance at St. Thomas’ explanation of the magnet, 
with its references to angels and celestial bodies, would incline the 
modern physicist to reject it immediately as a bit of medieval non- 
sense. Actually, however, there is a profound resemblance between it 
and modern theories of magnetism, as will become evident from a 
brief consideration of the latter. 


THE MODERN ANSWER 


Before the advent of the present era in physics, the classical 
theories of electricity and magnetism attempted to explain magnetic 
phenomena simply in terms of the rotation of electrons about the 
nuclei of the atoms making up the magnet. This concept, in spite of its 
simplicity, never could be tied in with an accurate quantitative theory, 
and it has been superseded by more complex concepts that defy simple 
explanation or pictorial representation. These concepts are studied in 
the branch of modern physics known as quantum mechanics. Accord- 
ing to the latter, the presently accepted explanation of permanent 
magnetism is sought in the particular energy states of some atoms 
that make up the magnet. Sparing ourselves the mathematical details, 
we can say that these states occur when there is an alignment of the 
“spins” of the electrons that lie in a “shell” close to the nuclei of these 
atoms. Elementary college textbooks on physics generally avoid the 
the problem, or like Hausmann and Slack, say simply: “There is no 
commonly accepted theory which gives a satisfying explanation of the 
observed facts of magnetism.” Writing for students at the graduate 
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level, Richtmyer and Kennard make the more mystifying statement : 
“The explanation of ferromagnetism on the basis of wave mechanics 
is intricate ; that it occurs at all is rather of the nature of an accident.” 

Whatever may be the shortcomings of the quantum explanation, 
however, considering it from the plane at which St. Thomas attacked 
the problem of a magnet’s causality, it is easy to see that the modern 
picture is not much different from the medieval one. Naturally 
enough, with the passing of time and the accumulation of experi- 
mental data, the theory of heavenly bodies has been discarded, and has 
been replaced by a theory involving energy shells and electron con- 
figurations that predicts results more in accord with observed facts. 
So, instead of saying simply that a lodestone has the quality of mag- 
netism, modern physics makes the more involved statement that the 
electrons in its atoms are in certain particular energy states, and that 
within restricted domains of the magnet that are free of impurities, 
the atoms are aligned in such a way as to produce a resultant magnetic 
field. The cumulative effect of several such domains produces a phe- 
nomenon in the body known as magnetism. But then the question St. 
Thomas was trying to answer becomes, in the language of modern 
physics : what made the component electrons and atoms of the magnet 
become aligned in such a peculiar way? 

Pushing the problem back this far makes things a little uncom- 
fortable for the modern physicist, mainly because the “scientific 
method” has not produced much successful speculation in this field. 
The only phenomenological basis for an answer is a recently proposed 
theory on the origin of the elements, and this is as yet in a quite un- 
developed state. In its fundamental viewpoint, however, it is an evolu- 
tionary theory which assumes considerable purposeful activity on the 
part of inanimate objects. To the philosopher, this is the same as 
signaling the presence of intellectual substances directing such objects 
towards particular ends. Or, in other words, a complete answer to St. 
Thomas’ question, even considered in the light of modern theories, 
brings us back to his reply—these phenomena are due, in some way, 
to the intervention of intellectual substances, or angels. 


ROOM FOR ANGELS? 


We can now return to our question about what makes the alnico 
magnet attract the iron in the refrigerator door. First of all, we would 
make clear that an alnico magnet is quite different from a lodestone. 
The lodestone occurs in nature—it is a mineral evolved in the bowels 
of the earth over a period of millions of years, and as such it would 
be difficult to explain how it got its very special magnetic properties 
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without some type of angelic activity. But alnico is an alloy made from 
aluminum, nickel, and cobalt (whence it gets its name, “al-ni-co” 
by artificial chemical processes. It is true that the latter elements occur 
in nature, and have some magnetic properties, but the precise question 
is one of how the magnetic power is increased. The reason a strong 
magnet can be made from them, say the moderns, is that their ferro- 
magnetic domains can be aligned into stable configurations that pro- 
duce a strong magnetic field. But again, in what does this alignment 
consist ? If it consists in certain relations between energy states, how 
are these ultimately determined? The usual answer would be: by 
the motion of electrons. Very well, then—what moves the electrons in 
such a way? Once again we are in a region of embarrassed silence. 
Barring the favorite dodge of the logical positivists—that we have 
asked a “meaningless question’ — there is no answer forthcoming 
from the moderns. 

As a matter of fact, there is ultimately little difference between 
saying a thing is caused by the motion of heavenly bodies, or by the 
motion of electrons, when you do not know what is the cause of the 
motion of either one or the other. And the entire modern explanation 
of magnetism, permanent or any other kind, rests sooner or later on 
the motion of electrons, about which there is a huge question mark. 

For St. Thomas, on the other hand, the position was not so 
awkward. He may have been at a loss for the ramifications of the 
electron theory, but he certainly was not at a loss for what could have 
caused the motion of such objects as electrons. If electronic motion 
were described to him as some type of orbital movement that was 
ultimately the physical cause of all other motion in bodies, that it was 
not produced by direct contact with other bodies, and that the re- 
volving bodies were not changed or altered in any way while in that 
type of motion, there is little doubt what his answer would be. He 
would have said that it was caused by the same movers he had cen- 
turies ago assigned to the heavenly bodies—in a word, that it was 
caused by the angels. 

Does that mean that we must think of the electrons in our alnico 
magnet as being pushed around individually by busy little angels? No, 
we need not carry our answer to that extreme. The quantum-electron 
picture is still very much of a provisional one, and as we have seen, 
not very clear at that. It would be better, instead, to frame our ques- 
tion in this way. Have the advances of modern science given such an 
airtight answer to the magnet problem that there is no room left for 


the angels? Stated this way, we'll leave the reader to answer it for 
himself. 
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Of course, there is another alternative—the angels are not abso- 
lutely necessary. We could still leave room for magic . . . but that 
would not be very scientific, would it? 
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CHRIST THE KING 


PATRICK REID, O.P. 


QUARTER OF A CENTURY has passed since the late 
Pope Pius XI, of happy memory, established the Feast of 
Christ the King, and proclaimed the sovereign rights of 
Jesus Christ over all mankind. In his Encyclical Letter, 
Quas Primas, issued on Dec. 11, 1925, the Holy Father carefully 
and beautifully unfolded the historical, dogmatic, devotional, and 
liturgical aspects of the Kingship of Christ. The Peace of Christ in 
the Reign of Christ, motto and hallmark of Pius XI’s pontificate, 
was again offered to the peoples of the world. As the years passed, 
men chose to ignore the loving pleas and salutary warnings of Christ’s 
Vicar, and set up for themselves other gods to worship, other masters 
to serve. The bitter fruits of this insane blindness and hardness of 
heart were reaped in the dreadful carnage which engulfed the world 
in 1939, the same year in which Pius XI went to his eternal,reward. 

Our present Holy Father has proclaimed another Holy Year of 
Jubilee, and with the voice of chief Shepherd and Bishop of our souls, 
calls all men to acknowledge and return to the royal household over 
which Christ is King. Once again the horrible storm clouds gather, 
there are terrifying rumors of wars, and in some places the combat 
has actually been joined and fresh young blood spilt. Is war, then, 
king? Is the hour of Satan come upon us, and are we abandoned to 
his insatiable thirst for hatred and destruction? No, Christ is still 
King, and He shall be King forever, for of His Kingdom there shall 
be no end (Luke 1:33). 





THE KINGSHIP OF CHRIST AFFIRMED 


We give Our Lord Jesus Christ the title of King, first in a 
metaphorical sense, because of the high degree of perfection whereby 
He excels all creatures. Our Lord truly reigns over the minds, wills, 
and hearts of men. From Him we receive the truths whereby we are 
saved, for, as St. Paul says, every mind must be conformed to the 
Mind of Jesus. By His grace and inspiration He moves our free wills 
and subjects them to the sweet and reasonable yoke of virtue. Above 
all, Christ is King of our hearts, for it never has nor ever will be 
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known that any man is loved so ardently and so universally as Jesus 
Christ. 

With a much deeper and more profound insight, we recognize 
also that the title and power of King belong to Christ, as man, in the 
strict and most proper sense. Because He is the Word of God, con- 
substantial with the Father, Our Lord has by Divine right supreme 
and absolute dominion over all things created. But as man also, He 
has received from the Father “power and glory and a kingdom” 
(Dan. 7 :13-14), as all the Prophets repeatedly foretold. Jesus Him- 
self laid claim to this royal authority on many occasions during His 
public life. When about to ascend to His Father, to claim the eternal 
glory prepared for Him, Christ reiterated and confirmed this King- 
ship: “All power is given to Me in Heaven and on earth” (Matt. 
28:17). Thus St. John acclaims Christ as the “Ruler of the kings of 
the earth” (Apoc. 1:5), Who “has on His garment and on His thigh 
a name written: ‘King of kings and Lord of lords’”’ (Apoc. 19:16). 
St. Paul affirms that Christ must reign until, at the end of the world, 
He has put all His enemies under the feet of God the Father. (Cf. 
I Cor. 15:25). 

If Christ has stated that He is King, and if the Scriptures testify 
to this claim again and again, how can men ignore or deny it? The 
answer is, without faith, without humility or religion or the other 
infused virtues, how can men do anything but ignore or deny the 
Kingship of Christ? Faith is indeed the free gift of God; but God 
does not refuse the request of a sincere and upright heart. 


HOW CHRIST IS KING 

Christ is King both by natural and by acquired right. Christ’s 
natural right to Kingship is founded upon the ineffable Hypostatic 
Union, the mysterious union of Divine and human nature in one Per- 
son. Further, Christ is King by acquired right, for He is our Re- 
deemer. We are no longer our own property, for Christ has bought 
us “at a great price” (I Cor. 6:20). 

The Kingdom of Christ is spiritual and is concerned primarily 
and chiefly with spiritual things. Before the Roman magistrate, Our 
Saviour declared that His Kingdom was “not of this world” (John 
17 :36). The Gospels present this Kingdom as one which must be en- 
tered by penance and faith, unto interior regeneration. However, as 
the Pope points out, in Quas Primas, “It would be a grave error to 
suppose that Christ has no authority whatever in civil affairs, since 
by virtue of the absolute empire over all creatures committed to Him 
by the Father, all things are in His power.” 
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Finally, the empire of our Redeemer embraces all men. All are 
subject to Him, whether knowingly and willingly or not. As Pope 
Leo XIII proclaimed : “His empire includes not only Catholic nations, 
not only baptized persons who, though of right belonging to the 
Church, have been led astray by error, or have been cut off from her 
by schism, but also those who are outside the Christian faith; so that 
truly the whole of mankind is subject to Jesus Christ.”? All men, 
collectively and individually, the state, the family, each single person, 
are under Christ’s dominion; for in Him is the salvation both of the 
individual and of society: “Neither is there salvation in any other, 
for there is no other name under Heaven given to men whereby we 
must be saved” (Acts 4:12). 


PEACE: THE BLESSING OF CHRIST’S KINGSHIP 


The great Pontiff who instituted the Feast of Christ the King 
outlined as the program and goal of his pontificate, “The Peace of 
Christ in the Reign of Christ.” Thus his first Encyclical, popularly 
known as Ubi Arcano,” bears this motto as its title. 

Christ is the King of Peace; His reign is the Reign of Peace, 
that peace which the world does not know because it is spiritual; it 
is the effect and reward of love. For Christ is not a tyrant or a dic- 
tator; He is the King of Love. While the nations search frantically 
for peace—a peace without Christ—no peace is to be found. The 
fires of charity have grown cold in the world, and without charity 
there can be no peace. Christ reigns through love, and this is at once 
the sublime secret and the glorious message of His Kingship. 

Should we not rather say that the Kingship of Christ is based 
on justice? Surely reverence and submission are due to Our Divine 
Lord in strictest justice, precisely as He is King by natural and abso- 
lute right. This cannot be denied. Yet Jesus Himself proclaims His 
sovereign power and solicits our obedience under the title of love: 
“A new commandment I give unto you, that you love one another as 
I have loved you” (John 13:34), and again: “If you love Me, keep 
My commandments” (John 14:15). 

So too, peace follows upon the universal reign of love of Jesus 
Christ over the minds and wills and hearts of men. In his Encyclical 
on the Peace of Christ in the Reign of Christ, the Pope, citing St. 





1 Annum Sacrum, Encyclical Letter of Leo XIII. 

2 Dec. 23, 1922. The papal encyclicals are generally referred to by their 
opening words, although their official title is taken from the subject-matter with 
which they are concerned. 
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Thomas Aquinas, notes that “true and authentic peace emanates from 
charity rather than from justice, since justice merely removes the 
obstacles to peace, such as wrongs and injuries, whereas peace is 
peculiarly and properly an act of charity.” 

Justice, therefore, must be tempered with mercy, with fraternal 
charity, that in the Kingdom of Christ, above all, that peace may reign 
for which all good men yearn. 


PEACE IN OUR TIME 


Will justice and mercy abound in this world of ours—between 
individuals, among nations, and in the councils the nations have set 
up? The answer to this question is also the answer to one which rises 
so eagerly today in the hearts of all of us: Will there be peace? Our 
Holy Mother the Church, through the voice of her chief Pastor, has 
given us the only answer. When men recognize, both in private and 
in public life, that Christ is King over all, both individuals and society 
will at last—and then only—know and enjoy the great, God-given 
blessing of peace. The peace which Christ has promised cannot be 
taken away, just as it cannot be bestowed, by any created power. True 
liberty, well-ordered discipline, and the harmony of a virtuous life are 
the blessings which accompany this peace of Christ. 

Twenty-five years ago Pius XI did not despair of seeing this 
peace which the King of Peace came to bring on earth. The Holy 
Father hoped and prayed that the blindness and hard-heartedness of 
men would give way to the light of faith and melt before the warmth 
of true charity. This did not happen. Well might the words of Christ, 
spoken as He wept over foredoomed Jerusalem, be repeated over the 
modern materialistic and godless world that has rejected its King: 
“If thou hadst known, and that in this thy day, the things that are 
for thy peace!” 

“We firmly hope that the feast of the Kingship of Christ, which 
in the future will be yearly observed, may hasten the return of society 
to our loving Saviour” (Quas Primas). Christ the King has not failed 
His people. The mercy and goodness of God are as available now as 
always. Yet one thing is clear to all: even after the disaster of the 
recent war, neither individuals, nor society, nor peoples have attained 
to true peace. It is man who has failed; he has failed to acknowledge 
the Kingship of Christ. At the root of class warfare, international 
strife, and domestic discord, are the terrible spiritual maladies which 
are the worst scourge of the present day. 


3 Ubi Arcano. Cf. Summa Theologiae, I1-II, q. 29, a. 3 ad 3. 
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Still there is hope for peace in our time. That hope lies in the 
Reign of Christ, the King of Peace. “He must reign in our minds, 
which should assent with perfect submission and firm belief to re- 
vealed truths and to the doctrine of Christ. He must reign in our 
wills, which should obey the laws and precepts of God. He must reign 
in our hearts, which should spurn natural desires and love God above 
all things and cleave to Him alone. He must reign in our bodies and 
in our members, which should serve as instruments for the interior 
sanctification of our souls” (Quas Primas). 

In a few months the Holy Year of Jubilee of 1950 will be over. 
The Holy Door will once again be closed, but not, let us pray, the 
door of man’s heart to the gracious love of God: “Lift up your gates, 
O ye princes, and be ye lifted up, O eternal gates: and the King of 
glory shall enter in. Who is this King of glory? The Lord of hosts, 
he is the King of glory” (Ps. 23: 9-10). The Lord of Peace and of 
Love, He is Christ the King. 











*-: THE REVEREND GEORGE INNOCENT SMITH, O.P. > 


Father Smith died on June 20, 1950, at San Antonio Hospital, 
Kenton, Ohio, the victim of a tragic highway accident. 

Born on September 18, 1894, in Newark, New Jersey, he was the 
fifth of the eight children of Michael Henry and Maria Loretta 
(Gaskin) Smith. His early education was acquired at St. Antoninus’ 
School and at Barringer High School in Newark. After attending 
New York University, he entered the Order of Preachers, receiving 
the abit at St. Joseph’s Priory, Somerset, Ohio, on September 15, 
1914. Pronouncing his vows on September 16, 1915, he was sent to 
the House of Studies in Washington, D. C., where he completed his 
philosophical and theological studies. Father Smith was ordained in 
the chapel of the House of Studies on June 12, 1921, by the Most 
Reverend John T. McNicholas, O.P., Bishop of Duluth, Minn., and 
later Archbishop of Cincinnati. One year after his ordination, Father 
Smith received the degree of Lector in Sacred Theology at the House 
of Studies in Washington. 

In 1922, Father Smith was assigned to Providence College, 
Providence, R. I., where he taught until his appointment as president 
of Aquinas College High School, Columbus, Ohio, in 1933. From 
1930 to 1933, he had also served as treasurer of Providence College. 
Father Smith was sent to Yale University, New Haven, Conn., in 
1938, to study civil engineering and received the degree of Bachelor 
of Engineering there in 1940. He taught surveying at Yale until 1941, 
when he was assigned to the University of Notre Dame, South Bend, 
Indiana, as professor of civil engineering, a position he maintained 
until his death. 

At St. Dominic’s Church, Washington, D. C., on June 24, 1950, 
a Solemn Mass of Requiem was celebrated. The celebrant of the Mass 
was the Rev. J. R. Smith, O.P., a brother of the deceased. Another 
brother, the Rev. H. I. Smith, O.P., was deacon, and the Rev. H. A. 
Burke, O.P., subdeacon. The Very Rev. W. M. Conlon, O.P., Prior 
of the House of Studies in Washington, preached the eulogy. In ad- 
dition to the many Dominican and diocesan priests and the several 
monsignori, the Most Rev. Patrick A. O’Boyle, Archbishop of Wash- 
ington, the Most Rev. John M. McNamara, Auxiliary Bishop of 
Washington, the Most Rev. Edward C. Daly, O.P., Bishop of Des 
Moines, Iowa, and Bishop-elect Patrick J. McCormick of Washington, 
assisted at the Mass. The Very Rev. T. S. McDermott, O.P., Pro- 
vincial, was also in attendance. Archbishop O’Boyle conducted the 
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final absolution and the burial was in the Dominican plot in Mount 
Olivet Cemetery. 

Dominicana extends sincere sympathy to the brothers, sister, 
relatives, and friends of Father Smith. May he rest in peace. 


iy iy 


*—: THE REVEREND JOHN JEROME DURKIN, O.P. -/ 


Father Durkin died suddenly at St. Joseph’s Convent of the 
Dominican Sisters of the Sick Poor, Bronx, N. Y., on July 1, 1950. 

Born in Brantford, Ontario, on November 30, 1869, Father 
Durkin was one of ten children. He was educated in St. Mary’s and 
St. Peter’s Schools in London, Ontario. After high school at London 
Collegiate, his aspirations toward the priesthood led him to St. 
Jerome’s College in Kitchener, Ontario, where he completed his phi- 
losophical studies. After attending the Grand Seminary at Montreal 
for a time, he entered the Order of Preachers, which had already re- 
ceived four of his first cousins into its ranks. At St. Rose Priory, 
Springfield, Ky., he received the habit in January, 1895. After simple 
profession on January 15, 1896, he went first to St. Joseph’s Priory, 
then, because of ill health, to Holy Rosary Parish in Minneapolis to 
complete his theological studies privately. 

His ordination at the hands of the Most Rev. John A. Watter- 
son, Bishop of Columbus, Ohio, took place on March 7, 1899, in the 
cathedral at Columbus. First assigned to St. Peter’s Parish, Memphis, 
Tennessee, Father Durkin in 1902 took up his work at St. Vincent 
Ferrer’s Church in New York City. Here he remained until 1924, 
doing outstanding work in the advancement of the fine parochial and 
Sunday schools already established there. 

In 1918, he was assigned to the Eastern Mission Band. From 
1926 until 1930, he assisted in the parish work at Holy Name Church, 
Philadelphia, as well as occasionally sharing in the work of the 
Mission Band. The years from 1930-1938, spent at St. Dominic’s in 
Washington, were devoted to the same type of labor. Finally, in 1938, 
after the strenuous task of preaching and the parish ministry, Father 
Durkin was given the less arduous assignment of chaplain to the Do- 
minican Sisters of the Sick Poor, St. Joseph’s Convent, New York. 
Here he spent the remainder of his holy life. 

At St. Vincent Ferrer’s Church in New York City, on July 6, 
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1950, a Solemn Mass of Requiem was celebrated. The celebrant of the 
Mass was the Rev. W. G. Moran, O.P.; the Rev. J. A. Nowlen, 
O.P., was deacon, and the Rev. P. C. Perrotta, O.P., subdeacon. The 
eulogy was preached by the Very Rev. J. J. McLarney, O.P. Many 
Dominican and secular priests assisted at the Mass. 

On the previous day a Solemn Mass of Requiem was celebrated 
in the chapel of St. Joseph’s Convent of the Dominican Sisters of the 
Sick Poor by the Rev. B. G. King, O.P. The Rev. E. D. Casey, O.P., 
was deacon, and the Rev. W. A. Carroll, O.P., subdeacon. 

At the grave, in All Souls Cemetery, Pleasantville, N. Y., the 
Very Rev. W. D. Marrin, O.P., Prior of St. Vincent Ferrer’s, con- 
ducted the final absolution. 

To the sisters, relatives, and friends of Father Durkin, Domini- 
cana offers sympathy. May he rest in peace. 























Phoenix and Turtle. The Unity of Knowing and Being. By Thomas Gilby, 
O.P. New York, Longmans, Green and Co. 1950 pp. xl, 150. $3.00. 


The problem of knowledge has been of prime importance in 
every true philosophic school that has dotted the landscape of the 
field of philosophy. In this work, Father Gilby treats this problem of 
our knowledge of reality. While considering this problem and pre- 
senting its solution to the reader, the author intends that his method 
of approach should not be a straightforward exposition of episte- 
mology, but a roundabout discussion, for as Fr. Gilby states: “the 
foundations of a realist philosophy are not to be exposed in a succes- 
sion of diagrams” (p. x). The author has considered the matter of 
knowledge only in its general aspects while intentionally neglecting 
such problems as the reality of the senses or the different stages of 
the concept. 

Phoenix and Turtle was not written to be a text book of phi- 
losophy, yet Fr. Gilby with his usual clarity and simple style cer- 
tainly brings the reader into the metaphysics of the nature of thought. 
Readers in love with epistemology will find this work an enjoyable 
mental exercise, not lacking the element of humor. TR. 


The Life of St. Antony—St. Athanasius. (No. 10 in the Ancient Chris- 
tian Writers Series) Translated by Robert T. Meyer, Ph.D. Cath- 


olic University. pp. 98. The Newman Press, Westminster, Mary- 
land. 1950. $2.50. 


This tenth volume in the new series of Ancient Christian Writers 
in English translation is at one with all the preceding volumes in its 
solid scholarship and wealth of informative annotation. Anyone who 
has read the earlier works has come to expect high standards of 
workmanship, and in this book there will be no disappointment. 

The introduction is brief and useful, being devoted mainly to a 
short discussion of the authenticity of the work and to its literary 
form and antecedents. Mention is made of the demonology that holds 
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such a prominent place in Athanasius’ representation of Antony of 
the desert, with, it seems, a sort of deprecatory apology. None of 
the saints, from St. Paul to the Curé of Ars, has made light of dia- 
bolical enmity towards man. Perhaps the modern Catholic is too mod- 
ern in this respect; it would probably be wiser to take our tongues 
out of our cheeks and listen to the Fathers. 

The translation is simple, direct and thoroughly readable. Some- 
times it is actually collequial, and then it strikes the ear accustomed 
to the greater sobriety of the Latin or earlier English translations 
with a strange although not entirely unpleasant effect. 

As to the book itself, it is one of the timeless works. As soon as 
it was written it spread rapidly throughout the Christian areas of the 
world, serving as an unquestionable authority and foundation for the 
monastic life. It was used from Gaul to the Eastern limits of the 
empire within a few years of its writing, and has continued to pro- 
duce its fruits in succeeding ages and other places, wherever men have 
grouped themselves to study the more direct paths to Christian per- 
fection. It has the power and appeal of the life of a saint written by 
a saint, as St. Bonaventure’s life of St. Francis. St. Augustine was 
one of the most famous of those deeply moved by the life of St. 
Antony. Antony was a simple man of God, nothing but a man of 
God, completely absorbed in the love of Christ and the contempla- 
tion of His mysteries. That his sort of sanctity is particularly needed 
nowadays is another reason for praising this excellent publication. 


M.M.S. 


Saint Paul and Apostolic Writings. By Sebastian Bullough, O.P. West- 
minster, Md., The Newman Press, 1950. pp. xviii, 338. $3.00 


This is Vol. VII of a series of Scripture Textbooks for Catholic 
Schools, intended primarily for high school students. Because of the 
great mass of matter contained, in general, and because of the very 
frequent use of Greek and Hebrew words, the references to doctrinal 
decisions and liturgical practices of the Church, in particular, it seems 
to be too advanced for high school students (at least American stu- 
dents). This does not mean that the book is not to be recommended. 
Far from it. It is a veritable gold mine for college students, and espe- 
cially seminarians, who will understand better the references to the 
Summa, Denzinger, the Breviary, and the explanations of more than 
seventy Greek and Hebrew words. 

St. Paul and Apostolic Writings is a treatment of the closing 
books of the Bible, the Epistles of St. Paul, the Catholic Epistles, 
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and the Apocalypse. It begins with a geographical and historical in- 
troduction. Following this, more than half the book is devoted to 
St. Paul. There is a life of St. Paul, a general sketch of his method, 
and then each epistle is considered individually. An outline of each 
epistle is given, a full exegesis of I Cor., Eph. and II Tim. (as types 
of the great captivity and pastoral epistles), and a short exegesis 
or notes on important texts for all the rest. The Catholic Epistles 
and the Apocalypse are also treated in this latter way. In this Fr. 
Bullough has followed very well the instruction of Providentissimus 
Deus, viz. to “take the students through the whole of one or two books 
continuously and with a certain development,” and yet treat the se- 
lected parts with a suitable fullness, so that “the students may learn 
from the sample that is thus put before them to love and use the 
remainder of the sacred book during the whole of their lives.” There 
are also four fine appendices on the liturgical use of the Epistles, a 
list of St. Paul’s friends, a short essay on slavery (with reference to 
the Epistle to Philemon), and a note on the tombs of the Apostles 
Peter and Paul in Rome. Fr. Bullough makes use of current Vulgate 
translations, Challoner, Confraternity, Westminster and Knox, as 
well as the Authorized Version. 

Seminarians especially will be delighted to find that in this ex- 
cellent synthesis all the traditional problems of Special Introduction 
are treated, and good reasons given for solutions. 

Two maps, listed in the table of contents, are missing in this 
edition. M.J.D. 


The Message of Christ. Sermon Sketches. By Dr. Adolf Donders. Trans- 
lated by Rev. Rudolph Kraus. St. Louis, Mo., B. Herder Book Co., 
1950. pp. 477. $6.00. 


Next to the administration of the Sacraments, preaching is the 
most important office of the priest. In order to be effective it must 
flow from meditation, study and prayer. Ignoring any one of these 
sources will produce deficient sermons which will have little effect 
upon the listeners. Dr. Donders gives indications of proficiency in all 
three of these sources in this compilation of his sermon sketches 
which he produced over the years and which is now offered to Amer- 
ican readers in the translation of Father Rudolph Kraus. The sketches 
are arranged according to the Liturgical cycle and for the most part 
are commentaries on the Scriptures. For this reason almost every 
subject of Christian Doctrine is treated, and this in a way that is 
practically suited to the ordinary faithful. For those priests who find 
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their schedules too heavy to allot sufficient time to the preparation of 
original sermons, this collection may prove helpful. However, most 
will discover that the time used in developing sermons from these 
sketches could just as easily and much more fruitfully be turned to 
original composition. M.C. 


Under God and the Law. Edited by Richard O'Sullivan. Newman Press, 
Westminster, Maryland, 1949. pp. 171. $2.50. 


This notable little book contains a series of papers read to the 
Thomas More Society of London, a gathering of English lawyers and 
jurists. The first series of papers was collected and published under 
the title of The King’s Good Servant, and the success of that volume 
led to the publication of this second series, under the editorship of 
Richard O’Sullivan. 

The title is taken from Henry of Bracton, the Father of the 
Common Law—‘“The King is under God and the Law’—and it sets 
the tone for the entire volume. For, although the ten papers vary 
greatly in style and approach, they are all concerned in some way 
with that which was the central issue of More’s life—the relationship 
between those two forces, those two communities which contain man, 
which direct and dignify him, and which constitute the public focus 
of human life. Call them what you will—Church and State, Nature 
and Supernature, Temporal Life and Eternal—they represent that 
unavoidable duality which the Christian dispensation brought into 
being. Time and again in these essays the resolution of that duality 
reveals the great tragedy of modern times, the divorce of Nature and 
Supernature, of the Temporal and the Eternal, the separation of and 
open hostility between Church and State. 

It was More himself who faced this dissolution in which, as 
T. S. Gregory remarks in his essay on “The Controversies of St. 
Thomas More”: “Faith was severed from works, grace from nature, 
law from conscience, the realm of England from Christendom, the 
present from the past, earth from heaven, sin from Redemption, the 
service of the Prince from the service of God.” The dichotomy which 
can be found in the law itself in the conflict between the letter and 
the spirit is considered in the paper delivered by Father Richard 
Kehoe, “Law and the Spirit,” and in Archbishop Goodier’s “Jesus 
and the Lawyers.” Two papers on Church and State reveal the his- 
torical pattern of this duality, and in “The Catholic Concept of the 
Church,” by Father Hilary Carpenter, O.P., the English Law Re- 
ports yield up abundant evidence of this conflict in the liberal world. 
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In “Law and Political Power,” by Rev. J. F. Rogers, S.J., the hard- 
ening of this division is clearly seen in the emphasis he places upon 
the theory of nullity, the principle which is invoked to protect men 
against unjust laws and against that usurpation of power which 
Richard O'Sullivan refers to in his introductory essay, quoting Bos- 
suet: “What men accomplished in the Reformation . . . was to sur- 
render themselves to a lay pope and to place in the hands of civil 
magistrates the authority of the Apostles.” The theory of nullity is 
a kind of ultimate term in the process of dissolution. Bishop Beck 
expresses it in this way in “Church and State in the West”: “Some 
limit must be set to the claim of the State to unquestioning obedience. 
The only authorities to resist that claim are the conscience of the 
individual and the authority of the Church.” 

But there is another side to this picture of a broken unity. It is 
the authentic picture of the King under God and the law, the ordered 
unity of Divine Law, Natural Law and Positive Law. Father Kehoe 
recalls it to us when he says: “The Spiritual must be born out of the 
Natural, and until this birth is accomplished Nature is in Labor.” And 
again: “(this is) the conception of Nature, with all its laws, as being 
the sphere within which the Supernatural must work, as providing 
the Body which the Spirit must inform.” 

We are far, far from this concept of Nature, as these papers 
clearly point out. But each one in its own way gives us a sense of this 
necessary orientation. There is the Law of God, the Law of Nature 
and the Law of the Land, and between them there is not division and 
strife but a moral continuity. It is almost ironic that St. Thomas More 
should be looked to as the patron of Christian Jurists, instead of 
Bracton or Sir John Fortescue who affirmed the great principles of 
English medieval jurisprudence. It is they who live and work and 
speak in that atmosphere of peace and piety which brings forth the 
Christian Commonwealth. More speaks as a martyr to the disruption 
which in our own day has almost driven the Christian Commonwealth 
from the face of the earth. It is the great merit of these papers that 
they reveal Christian thinkers who are writing in the full decline of 
the era which was ushered in by More’s martyrdom, and yet who are 
still in touch with the sound and profoundly reasonable Politics of 
Bracton and Fortescue and the early English Common Law. 

D.R. 
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The Apostolic Parish. By Rev. James J. Navagh. P. J. Kenedy and Sons. 
1950. pp. xiii, 166. $2.75. 


The Apostolic Parish by Father James J. Navagh, Director of 
the Missionary Apostolate of the Diocese of Buffalo, is a handy, 
practical guide for the recently ordained parish priest, as for the 
seminarian. The aim of the book is to get to young priests the operat- 
ing knowledge old priests possess from their years of experience. It 
gives the “how” the “why” and the “when” to do things—the tradi- 
tional things, but according to the conditions of our day. The matter 
of the book first appeared as typewritten instruction sheets for the 
clergy and seminarians of the Diocese of Buffalo. Next it was mim- 
eographed. Refined and amplified, it now appears in book form for 
the benefit of other dioceses than that of Buffalo. 

Fr. Navagh follows the method of the recently canonized St. 
Joseph Cafasso, the father of modern pastoral theology —as that 
method is taught at the Convitto della Consolata in Turin, Italy. He 
begins the instruction by stating that the natural priest accomplishes 
nothing for God, insisting that the priest must be spiritual to fulfill his 
duties. The priest’s aim must be to make Christians, and thus his 
parish includes all within its boundaries and is neither a plant nor a 
religious service station. The priest is an extremely important per- 
son, a channel of God’s grace to the good, to the bad and to the in- 
different. He must be kind to Catholic and non-Catholic alike, being 
especially solicitous for the sick, for children, for men and boys, for 
parish leaders, for large families. 

For Fr. Navagh, every priest is a missioner, as are all Catholics, 
in spirit at least. Fr. Navagh shows how the priest may contact the 
people in his parish through such means as the parish census, letter- 
writing and the sidewalk apostolate, made possible by more walking 
and less riding, more apostolic affability and less bashfulness. He 
points out that the priest must plan his activities, his visitations. In a 
word, he must exercise natural wisdom with a supernatural intent. 
He must be confident in the Holy Spirit and his extensive education 
to overcome the ignorance, laziness, wilfulness of some of his flock. 
He must not be crippled in his apostolate to non-Catholics, by ac- 
cepting the status-quo, by fear of antagonism, by the knowledge that 
Protestantism is crumbling, by the slight response to his efforts, or 
by ignorance of how to act. He must meet prejudice and heresy, in- 
difference and immorality with charity and zeal, convinced that when 
the world is converted it will be because the Catholic Church is right, 
not because the opponent of the moment is wrong. 
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Fr. Navagh has converted mimeographed directives into an un- 
pretentious little book. It is the behind-the-scenes skeletal framework 
of a devout modern priest’s parish life, though not clothed with flesh 
and blood, as Fr. Leo Trese clothed that life in his Vessel of Clay. 
The Apostolic Parish will have a limited clerical audience, but it will 
be a practical Godsend to many a speculative young cleric. 

V.M.R. 


Catholic Biblical Encyclopedia: New Testament. By John E. Steinmuel- 
ler, S.T.D., S. Ser. L., and Kathryn Sullivan, R.S.C.J., Ph.D. New 
York, Joseph F. Wagner, 1950. pp. xvi, 702, with illustrations, 
maps, and bibliographies. $9.75. 


Generations of priests and seminarians have been faced with the 
familiar problem of trying to settle some problem in connection with 
Scripture. Assuming ideal library conditions, they have a choice of 
using some multi-volume encyclopedia in a foreign language; or, if 
they desire English, they can use any one of several sets, all written 
by non-Catholics. In either case they rarely come away satisfied. This 
problem is solved with the one-volume Catholic Biblical Encyclopedia. 
This book, we feel, was written especially for them. Scholars, of 
course, will naturally feel that there is not enough in the book, that 
it is too general. They will say, for instance, that the Greek and 
Hebrew words should be printed in their original languages, instead 
of being transliterated into English. It is easy enough, though, to re- 
construct the words from the English. 

Priests and seminarians, who have been reminded frequently by 
recent Popes of their obligation to study the Bible, especially the New 
Testament, will find this work a great help. Every important word in 
the New Testament finds an explanation here. The problems of Spe- 
cial Introduction are treated, but without the long and involved pro- 
cedure of the classroom. In the treatment of each Book the opinions 
are given in a few brief phrases, and then the declaration of the 
Church, the Biblical Commission, or the conclusion of the authors is 
given. It is definitely not eclectic; on the contrary, it is quite evident 
that in this book only the most solid authorities are used. Students 
will also have here a fine compendium of Biblical Theology, laid out 
in very orderly fashion, usually according to the divisions of the 
schools. Deeper problems are avoided (e.g. grace, miracles). When 
a word has various nuances or senses in the New Testament, these 
are all explained and located; occasionally, reference is made to the 
use of a word among profane authors. The book does not intend to 
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give exegesis, except where something de fide is connected. Neither 
does it give credence to unfounded traditions; the authors are care- 
ful to distinguish what is certain, what is probable and what is with- 
out foundation. 

Preachers will find the Catholic Biblical Encyclopedia more ad- 
vantageous than a concordance, because the concordance treats ac- 
cording to word, whereas this work treats according to word and 
connotation. For instance, in each of the virtues there is usually 
treated the obligation to practice the virtue, the various qualities of it 
as found in the New Testament, the blessings or effects, the punish- 
ments for failure, and then examples of all these as found in the 
New Testament. It is practically a sermon outline. 

Many of the laity have wished to read the New Testament more 
often, but have hesitated for fear of giving a wrong interpretation to 
some part. Making use of this book, they should hesitate no longer. 
Backed by the solid authority of a Consultor of the Pontifical Biblical 
Commission, this work is of a general nature and is not so overly pro- 
found as to create confusion and disgust. Useless discussions and 
references are avoided. The literal sense seems to stand out more 
clearly, since each word is taken alone and is fully explained. Maps 
and pictures add to the verbal explanations. It is the ideal book for 
anyone who loves, or wishes to love more, the New Testament. 

M.J.D. 


De Quatuor in Quibus Deus Praedicatorum Ordinem Insignivit. By 
Stephen de Salagnac and Bernard Gui. Edited by Thomas Kaep- 
peli, O.P. Vol. XXII of Monumenta Ordinis Fratrum Praedicatorum 
Historica. Institutum Historicum Fratrum Praedicatorum, Rome, 
Santa Sabina, 1949. pp. xlv, 210 (with indices and appendices). 


Four Things in Which God Has Favored the Order of Preachers 
is not a modern survey of a seven hundred year history, but rather a 
testimonial of the early fourteenth century to the Dominican concept 
—an opus showing that it is a glorious ideal by the fruits it has 
brought to maturity. 

This critical edition of the mediaeval work begun by Stephen de 
Salagnac and revised and completed by the famous Bernard Gui has 
been prepared by lr. Kaeppeli of the Dominican Historical Institute 
in Rome. In the Introduction the editor traces the manuscript tradi- 
tion of the work, delineates its genesis—author, time of composition, 
sources—and thirdly presents an evaluation of the treatise. 

The work is divided into four sections. The first is an encomium 
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on St. Dominic, followed by a sketch on the glorious name of Preach- 
ers. The third and major part is actually a catalogue of noted Domini- 
cans of the first hundred years of the Order’s existence — martyrs, 
scholars, popes, churchmen, preachers, and the original band of Friars 
Preachers. The concluding section is a treatise on the mode of life 
of the Dominicans, on the Rule of St. Augustine and other Rules of 
the Church. 

Embodied in the Monumenta, the source book of Dominican his- 
tory, this short mediaeval writing is not solely for the mediaeval and 
ecclesiastical historian, but could be read with profit by every Domini- 
can and those interested in the Order and its character. F.H. 


The Nazarene. By Eugenio Zolli. Transl. by Cyril Vollert, S.J. St. Louis, 
Mo., B. Herder Book Co., 1950. pp. 309, with notes and bibliogra- 
phy. $5.00. 


This collection of studies in New Testament exegesis will cer- 
tainly appeal to Biblical students. The former Chief Rabbi of Rome 
brought with him into the Church a fine training in the language of 
the Old Testament and of the rabbinic commentaries. In this book he 
brings all this background to bear in an attempt at “correctly inter- 
preting the Gospel text in the light of Old Testament and rabbinical 
thought.” The first treatise, on the cognomen “The Nazarene,” is the 
most interesting of all. Then, His “exousia” or power. This is fol- 
lowed by a treatment of some principles of rabbinic hermeneutics. 
Except for the last chapter on the Hebrew concepts of divine justice, 
the rest of the book is devoted to analyses of some New Testament 
episodes : the Beatitudes, salt of the earth, pearls before swine, Lamb 
of God, breaking of bread, and others. 

In most of the chapters Prof. Zolli follows somewhat the same 
orderly course: a statement of the problem, answers proposed by 
other exegetes, an attempt to reconstruct the message in the original 
Aramaic or Hebrew, his own solution, and finally a comparison of 
his solution with others. 

The translation is very good. Unless it be because of the very 
great expense of printing, we do not see the advantage of using an 
English transliteration of Aramaic and Hebrew words instead of the 
original script. We hope that Prof. Zolli will continue to write on 
Biblical problems even more than he did before his conversion—and 
that Fr. Vollert will continue his fine translations. M.J.D. 
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History of the Popes. Vol. XXXV. By Dr. L. Pastor. Trans. by E. F. 
Peeler. St. Louis, Mo. B. Herder Book Co. 1949. pp. xliv, 515, with 
notes, appendix, and bibliography. $5.00. 


The editor and the publisher are to be congratulated for making 
available to the English-speaking world another volume of Pastor’s 
Lives of the Popes. 

This present volume covers the period of Church history during 
which Pope Benedict XIV reigned. In the original German edition, 
this era of the Church is described in the first part of volume XVI 
which begins with the conclave of 1740 when Pope Benedict XIV 
was elected and ends with thé death of Pope Pius VI in 1799, 

It has been the custom of some writers to stress one phase of the 
Church’s life during the reign of Pope Benedict XIV. Among the 
more favored topics are the relations between the Holy See and Spain, 
the violation of Papal neutrality, the congress of Aix-La-Chapelle 
and the campaign against the Society of Jesus. In the present work, 
the internal life of the Church is described as well as the events which 
led to the formation of the ecclesiastico-political concordats with the 
European princes. The Church’s interest in the natural sciences, Her 
fostering of the fine arts, and Her expanding mission fields are given 
their proper place in the history of the Church and of the world. 

Especially illuminating are the sections treating of the Index of 
forbidden books. The purpose of the Index, the protection of the 
faithful from dangerous doctrine, is adequately explained. The pro- 
cess which must be observed by the examiners of the books is fully 
described. From these pages one understands that the Church is not 
opposed to freedom of thought. 

Copious notes and extensive bibliography greatly enhance the 
value of this volume. D.B.C. 


Revival of Paganism. By Gustave Combes. Transl. by Augustine Stock, 
O.S.B. St. Louis. B. Herder Co., 1950. pp. 360. $4.50. 


This is a book worth the writing, well worth the reading. It is a 
powerful exposition of the evil rampant in the world today, but it is 
more than this. The author, in an ordered and precise way that is a 
delight to the mind, presents first the abstract root principles of the 
speculative and moral chaos we have today, in their own proper his- 
torical settings, and then traces the flowering of the principles under 
the fatherly and solicitous eye of Satan, a flowering that has progres- 
sively poisoned Christianity. 

From the Renaissance, when the eyes of the west were re-ori- 
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ented past Christ to the pagan culture of Greece and Rome right up 
until 1937—which is as far as the writer brings his survey—we fol- 
low the whole miserable story of the desertion and denial of God and 
the substitution of Man “shining with glory and immortality” as the 
sole object worthy of the adoration of earth. “Oh, Pride, have I ever 
offended Thee ?—No, never.” 

Revival of Paganism, then, is the survey of the tragedy of the 
resurgence of evil in the world—not that it had ever been dead. It 
had always lurked watchfully and hopefully even during the centuries 
when Christianity had most flourished. Perhaps it is true that each 
age thinks that its own civilization is the most corrupt in all history. 
All have a way of sinking back into the previous century, to be fol- 
lowed by another, in turn convinced that it is the most corrupt. But 
surely the 20th century has adequate reason to claim the wretched 
title. Gustave Combes separates, identifies, defines and exposes the 
various satanic elements that fuse into this corporate evil, materialism, 
secularism, rationalism, naturalism, state absolutism, atheism, Marx- 
ian socialism, as well as the tactics by which these doctrines, com- 
pletely at one in their hatred of God however else they may be ac- 
cidentally specified, made its way in politics, was glorified in literature, 
and penetrated into the morality and the cosmopolitan social atmos- 
phere. The author limits himself, with a few scattered exceptions, to 
treating of the development of contemporary Godlessness as it oc- 
curred in France, Germany and Russia. However, no one at all famil- 
iar with the history of American education and the influence exerted 
in its recent development by John Dewey, Sidney Hook and those 
who faithfully follow them in atheistic naturalism will presume to 
claim for America any exemption from the indictment this book 
makes of modern man. 

The reader will feel, even as he reads, that Satan himself is 
peering over his shoulder, re-reading with eminent pleasure, this anal- 
ysis of the wonderful success enjoyed by his agents during the past 
three centuries. 

It is a disappointment, however, particularly in view of the mes- 
sage of Our Lady at Fatima, that, in his concluding chapter, “The 
Duty of Catholics,” the author mentions everything except prayer as 
means to combat the fierce attacks on Christianity. He rightly con- 
siders the danger in terms of human souls, heaven and hell. He sees 
the struggle basically as a war between the material and the spiritual. 
Yet he ignores prayer. We must conclude that he presupposes prayer. 
It is a certainty confirmed by Christ Himself that nothing else we may 
do, be it in the line of Church union, exercise of virtue, knowledge of 
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doctrine, an alert press, a vigorous Catholic school system—all means 
mentioned by the author—or anything else of human industry and 
inspiration, no such program will swing the hearts and minds of men 
to God if it is established on our own sufficiency. Prayer first, then all 
the rest; and of prayer, the Rosary particularly. 

This is a fine book. The organization of the material is excellent. 
The careless job of proof-reading which let slip a few garbled sen- 
tences and a misspelled word or two does the publisher no credit, but 
his decision to print this work does. P.G. 


Atoms of Thought. By George Santayana; assembled and edited by 
lra D. Cardiff. New York, Philosophical Library, 1950. pp. xv, 284. 
$5.00. 


To date, George Santayana has presented his philosophical re- 
flections in well over twenty-five books. It is therefore not surprising 
that this latest contribution is an anthology summarizing the prin- 
cipal doctrines running through his previous publications. The editor, 
I. D. Cardiff, is to be commended for a thorough culling of Santay- 
ana’s writings; the work is replete with selections that express, in the 
fine style of the author, his opinion on almost every subject of major 
philosophical or theological importance. The book is well arranged, 
with numerous subtitles for the casual reader and an extensive index 
for the reference purposes of more serious users. 

The editorial excellence of the work is marred by only one defect 
—its title is somewhat misleading. The book has nothing at all to do 
with atoms, and very little to do with thought, taking the word in its 
best sense. Like the works epitomized in it, it abounds in sophistry, 
rhetoric and dialectic, all skillfully employed to make naturalism as 
attractive as possible to the non-discerning reader. The book would 
therefore be dangerous in the hands of one not formally trained in 
scholastic philosophy. For the more experienced Thomist, it will be 
of value as a handy collection of glib expressions epitomizing the 
major philosophical errors of the day. 


Liturgical Prayer. Its History and Spirit. By Rt. Rev. Fernand Cabrol, 
O.S.B. Westminster, Maryland, The Newman Press, 1950. pp. xiv, 
376. $3.50. 


Instaurare omnia in Christo. St. Paul’s eloquent words to the 
Ephesians were chosen by Pope Pius X as the motto of his Pontifi- 
cate. Accordingly, his greatest care always turned to the direct inter- 
ests of the Church and before all else his efforts were directed to the 
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promotion of piety among the faithful. Theologian that he was, the 
Supreme Pontiff realized the worth of this precious Gift of the Holy 
Ghost to the Christian soul. As a means to promote this piety in the 
hearts of his flock, Pius chose the Liturgy. On assuming the Chair of 
Peter, the Pontiff found that in many churches throughout the Cath- 
olic world the Liturgical act had lost much of its pristine magnificence 
and grandeur. In his intrepid efforts to effect a rejuvenation, we 
might even say a reformation, in the Liturgy he was assisted in no 
small measure by the monks of the Order of St. Benedict, who for 
centuries have been the watchful custodians of the Church’s Liturgy. 

The Newman Press has done us all a great service in reprinting 
the English translation of Dom Cabrol’s Le Livre De La Priere 
Antique. Written, as the late Abbot of Farnborough says in his intro- 
duction, to supplement Dom Gueranger’s monumental The Liturgical 
Year, the work breaks up into eight major parts: Elements of Litur- 
gical Prayer, The Christian Assembly, The Prayer of Christians, 
Sanctification of Time, Devotion to Our Lord and the Saints, Sancti- 
fication of Places and Things, Sanctification of Life, and finally a 
section on Euchology. 

The author’s vast knowledge in the fields of Early Church His- 
tory, Archaeology, and Patrology is evidenced throughout the entire 
work. He employs this knowledge to dispel many commonly accepted 
yet erroneous teachings about the Liturgy, among them that Sts. Am- 
brose and Augustine composed the Te Deum (he favors Nicetas of 
Remesiana as its author), and that St. Athanasius penned the Creed 
that bears his name. After a careful and minute analysis of these and 
the other more important prayers of the Liturgy, Dom Cabrol pre- 
sents an enlightening chapter on the genesis of the liturgical books 
and their content in which he traces the origin and history of the 
Missal, Breviary, Pontifical, Ritual, Ceremonial of Bishops, and 
Martyrology. 

But of all the sections in the book, that which is most likely to 
prove of interest to the average reader is the one which treats of devo- 
tion to Our Lord and the Saints. While insisting on the Christocentric 
character of the Liturgical Year, the author is firm in pointing out 
the important place held by Our Lady and the Saints. This particular 
section is replete with beautiful prayers and ejaculations of the Doc- 
tors of the Church as well as the early martyrs. 

Dom Cabrol’s book will be welcomed by all who are seeking for 
a better understanding of the Liturgy. And that, after all, should 
include all Catholics. J.F.C. 
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Manuale Theorico-Practicum Theologiae Moralis. Vol. |. By Louis J. 
Fanfani, O.P. Rome, Libraria ‘'Ferrari,’’ 1950. pp. xix, 631, with 
index. 1600 lire. 


Father Fanfani, a professor at the Angelicum in Rome, presents 
in his preface the three faults which he considers most common in 
manuals of Moral Theology and offers his present volume as a rem- 
edy. These defects are, as he states them: 1) a purely negative char- 
acter: most manuals are concerned with the enumeration of sins 
rather than the exercise of Christian perfection, and although the 
gravity of various sins is mathematically determined, their extrinsic 
malice is hardly ever demonstrated; 2) a lack of order: a logical, 
clear, and scientific exposition of any one tract is usually absent from 
modern texts; 3) a lack of supernatural spirit: since natural argu- 
ments alone do not suffice in a science whose matter is revealed, the 
Christian spirit should shine through every section of a theological 
manual, though such is rarely the case. 

The author’s remedy for these ills is admirably effective. A thor- 
ough Thomist, he proceeds with clarity and insight through tracts on 
the ultimate end of man, human acts, law, conscience, virtues and 
vices in general, sins, and censures. Those who picture the theologian 
as a cold and unrelenting overseer will welcome the warmth and un- 
derstanding, the Christian spirit, which pervades Father Fanfani’s 
work. A series of doubts and solutions at the end of several tracts 
offers another attraction to the reader, especially to the incipient 
theologian, as does the brief but complete prologue which treats of 
the nature, fonts, and history of Moral Theology. 

Father Fanfani’s competency in canon law is evident throughout 
the book, for he tends to utilize the legal approach in many of his 
solutions. This manual is recommended as a valuable supplement to 
the Summa Theologica. E.R.D. 


Journal in the Night. By Theodor Haecker. Introduction and Transla- 
tion by Alexander Dru. New York, Pantheon Books Inc., 1950. pp. 
xlvi, 222. $3.50. 


Up to now, the distressing lack of authoritative literature on the 
new philosophy of our times, existentialism, has discouraged its badly 
needed investigation and interpretation. The metaphysical candor of 
this heretofore unheard-of and unheralded Christian existentialist, 
Theodor Haecker, constantly substantiated in his Journal in the Night, 
is indeed one of the rare blossoms of this whole philosophy. His fre- 
quent and intelligible mentionings of the role of our analogical knowl- 
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edge of being and its attendant obligations to God in man’s daily 
existence is a sure indication of Haecker’s ability and genius. Man’s 
daily existence examined by the astute and scholarly reason harmo- 
nized in loving obedience to a burning, conscious and vibrant faith 
in the transcendence of God and of the Blessed Trinity in all creatures 
revealed something of the mystery of life to Theodor Haecker. 

A principal translator of Kierkegaard, Haecker in the pages of 
his Journal still praises his early existentialist teacher. Perhaps he 
has too much praise for Kierkegaard, especially when he chastises 
Catholic theologians for their poor behaviour “towards men like 
Blumhardt, Hilty and Kierkegaard.” If Haecker really loved the 
truth as well as he has claimed throughout this work, and having 
understood that the truth is one and can be authoritatively pro- 
pounded by the Catholic Church alone, how would he explain away 
the fact that these men sought to establish their doctrine as rivals of 
the traditional doctrine of the Catholic Church? It could be that 
Haecker realized that he was all too fortunate in receiving the gift 
of Faith whereas the others, possessed of as many talents of mind, 
if not more, were to be denied the ability to see over and beyond the 
point where reason must stop. But whatever the explanation, due cau- 
tion and true prudence should direct the reader of this book, especially 
in those sections where the author directly mentions the apologetic 
judgments and methods of the Catholic Church. 

But aside from the few emotional outbursts we have experienced 
in his book, Theodor Haecker by his wholesome dependence upon and 
trust in the Divine Providence has proved himself to have been a 
great religious thinker. He trusted deeply in his faith when all else 
seemed like failure and death around him. The very reality of this 
published work bears witness to the fidelity he gave his God. 

One of the finest and most informative introductions to any book 
on the philosophical market today, Alexander Dru’s work deserves 
the words of highest praise. It has obtained his desired result, it has 
rescued the reader from having the heretofore narrow conception 
that existentialism is considered only in relation to Kierkegaard, or 
that it is the development of particular themes in Kierkegaard’s 
works. Failure to recognize the importance of Haecker’s weaving 
“of the various strands of the movement, the meeting point of say 
Coleridge and Newman, or of Kierkegaard and Bergson,” would lead 
the reader to believe the result of this movement to be nothing short 
of a fad, a “momentary” obsession, rather than a belief, the phi- 
losophy of some great men to free themselves from the “mystery” 
of their very existence. 
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This book is recommended for the mature Catholic philosopher 
who should be interested in the works of men whose doctrines are 
in the limelight of the public eye. However, since this book does not 
enjoy an official “Imprimatur” or any sort of ecclesiastical approba- 
tion, discreet prudence must be exercised in the adaptation of Haeck- 
er’s apologetical and theological ideas. It must be remembered that 
Theodor Haecker’s earlier, impressionable, pre-convert years were 
subjected to the defective theology of Kierkegaard. E.G.F. 


Human Personality. By H. C. E. Zacharias, Ph.D. B. Herder Book Co., 
St. Louis, Mo., 1950. pp. vii, 360, with index and illustrations. 
$4.00. 


In his book, Human Personality, Doctor Zacharias attempts to 
show the development of personality as seen in the history of India, 
China and Israel. The first chapter of the book is dedicated to the 
explanation of the meaning of personality. Here he makes the dis- 
tinction between the person and the individual. The individual stands 
for the existential distinction from others. The individual is one of 
a group. The person stands for the subsistence of an intellectual being 
in the existential order. The personality in man remains latent until 
he has acquired a self-consciousness by introspection. The distinction 
of individual and person in their social aspects, whether valid or not, 
is still in the realm of controversy. 

Doctor Zacharias has spent many years of study in this field. 
His work shows a learned acquaintance with the history of these 
oriental countries. But in reading this book one feels that one needs 
a knowledge of the orient almost equal to the author’s. His book is 
filled with references to writings and places of these countries with 
little or no explanation of what they are. His discussion of the phi- 
losophies of these countries presupposes that the reader knows more 
than just their names. 

The best section of the book is his treatment of Israel. A pre- 
vious reading of the Old Testament will give the reader some founda- 
tion for the understanding of it. For the over-all understanding of 
this book, however, a specialist would be needed. J.A.F. 


Charles de Condren. By M. V. Woodgate. Westminster, Md., The New- 
man Press, 1950. pp. 155 with bibliography. $2.25. 


Charles de Condren, second Superior of the Oratory in France, 
was born in 1588 and died in 1641. Within the 53 years alloted to 
him by his Creator, he set an example of sanctity. When a boy, he 
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once said to his father: “All my ambition is to serve God as a priest” 
(p. 23). His father was determined on a military career for his son 
and at the words of Charles, “his fury was so great that he would 
not for a long time allow his son to appear in his presence, while he 
treated all that his son had said as a sign of cowardice and bigotry” 
(p. 23). This, then, was the goal of Charles de Condren and one of 
the many obstacles he had to overcome to attain it. Further it is 
written that: “He saw that God had no need of any creature; that 
His own Son, in whom was all His good pleasure, had of necessity 
offered up His life to Him; that only the disposition of offering up 
all things in Jesus the Victim was worthy of God’s greatness, and it 
was not enough to love Him if one were not ready, with His Son, 
to lose oneself in love for Him” (p. 9). This was the secret of his 
life ; the secret of the holiness of Charles de Condren, to lose oneself 
in love for Him. 

This is the first biography of Charles de Condren to appear in 
English, and at the same time it gives a faithful account of French 
spiritual and political life during a time of unrest. Those dedicated to 
the service of God will find here, in the life of Charles de Condren, 
a new stimulus toward perfection. C.j.B. 


Friar Felix at Large. By H. F. M. Prescott. New Haven, Conn., Yale 
University Press, 1950. pp. 254. $3.75. 


Pilgrimages to Rome, at least during this year, are quite com- 
mon. For today people know more about life on such a trip than was 
known in the past; and for that reason, more people would enjoy 
reading Friar Felix at Large with its detailed accounts of pilgrimages 
to the Holy Land in the 15th century. 

Friar Felix, a Dominican of Ulm, Germany, made trips to the 
very places in which Christ and all the persons in the Biblical stories 
lived their lives in order to give him a greater power in his preaching 
the teachings of Our Lord. His jottings along the trips include men- 
tion of life on board the galleys, class of pilgrims making the voyages, 
quality of the foods served, the type of quarrels and bickerings aris- 
ing among the passengers and especially between the rival ship cap- 
tains, each seeking his profit and prestige regardless of the costs to 
the comfort of the passengers. Details are given of incidents between 
the sight-seeing Christians and the Arabs and Saracens living in the 
Holy Land. 

Mr. Prescott does well with the translation of this work. Ex- 
tensive listings of notes and a large bibliography are included in the 
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book. It is interesting reading for those seeking comparisons between 
ship travel of today and that of five centuries ago. F.M.C. 


The Catholic Church in the United States. By Theodore Roemer, O.F.M. 
Cap., Ph.D. The Herder Book Co., St. Louis, Mo., 1950. pp. viii, 
444. $5.00. 


Most historical literature of the Catholic Church in the United 
States is of its nature unsuited for general textbook purposes. For the 
most part it concerns itself with specific questions, periods, and lo- 
cales, with a resultant wealth of detail, quite unnecessary for the 
general student. Most works which do portray the entire American 
ecclesiastical scene have also tended to become too involved, or in 
some instances, too cursory. In either case, the treatment is such as 
to be practically useless for presenting a satisfactory, over-all picture 
to the average student. 

In attempting to fill the long-standing need for an adequate text- 
book of American Church History, Fr. Roemer has succeeded ad- 
mirably. Not only is everything of importance recorded in sufficient 
detail to allow the student as clear an idea as possible, but each hap- 
pening is placed in its proper relationship to the past, contemporary 
life and subsequent events, enabling him to determine its causes and 
evaluate its influence in later developments. 

The first of the book’s four divisional parts gives an especially 
interesting picture of early missionary activity in the area that was 
to become the United States. The three following sections relate by 
decades the story of the foundation of the hierarchy, the events and 
problems of the period of immigration and assimilation, and finally, 
the eventual maturation of the American Church since 1900. 
Throughout his narrative, the author constantly points with pride to 
the unfailing loyalty of the Church in America to the Holy See. 

For the student who requires information, there are copious 
footnotes, references, and an extensive bibliography. Another de- 
sirable feature is the special appendix listing the ecclesiastical divisions 
and chronologically enumerating the bishops of each. 

Although intended primarily as a textbook, and containing much 
detailed information, this very readable volume is suitable for refec- 
tory reading and can also be most profitable to the Catholic layman 
who wishes a good informative account of the growth and develop- 
ment of his 166 year-old American Catholic Church. E.R. 
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Living With God. By Rev. Raoul Plus, S.J. Westminster, Maryland, The 
Newman Press, 1950. pp. 93. $1.50. 


What in the whole realm of nature is more cherished and guarded 
than life itself? If men regard their natural lives so highly, certainly 
their supernatural lives should be of even greater import. Fr. Raoul 
Plus in this book Living With God sets forth this sublime mystery of 
the supernatural life of man, of the union of God with man. It is his 
desire to instill in the hearts of his readers a deeper realization of 
the wonder and grandeur of this intimate union. 

Fr. Plus has accomplished this task in a unique and inspiring 
manner. In proposing his subject-matter, he makes use of short and 
meaningful phrases which immediately suggest thoughts concerning 
the relationship which exists between God and man. Indeed this is an 
excellent work and is to be recommended to all as wholesome spir- 
itual reading. H.K. 


In Praise of Our Lady. By Rev. Martin Dempsey. New York, Joseph F. 
Wagner, Inc., 1950. pp. 225. $2.75. 


This book is a collection of sermons given by Father Dempsey 
in England and America. As the title indicates, they are all about 
Mary: Our Lady of Ransom, Our Lady of Lourdes, Mother of 
Mercy, the Immaculate Heart of Mary, the Nativity of the Blessed 
Virgin Mary, and others. 

Perhaps the outstanding feature of this book is the novena to 
Our Lady of Fatima which comprises the last eighty pages of the 
book. By novena, the author does not mean to include the idea of 
prayers but rather the notion of instruction which is often lacking 
in private novenas. 

The novena sermons are obviously the result of much work. The 
first treats of Portugal and Our Lady in the past, a past which is 
filled with the praises of Mary; Portugal, where the “Kings never 
wore their crown. It was Our Lady’s, they said, to wear, not theirs.” 
In the second novena sermon, we find the story of Fatima introduced 
with an interesting description of the origin of the name of Fatima. 
The remaining novena sermons contain many thoughts which, when 
pondered, should help us to a more intimate relationship with our 
loving Mother Mary. 

Intelligent reading of this book should bring with it increased 
devotion to Mary. R.M.G. 
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The Religious State. The Episcopate and the Priestly Office. By Saint 
Thomas Aquinas. Edited, with Prefatory Notice, by the Very Rev. 
Father Procter, S.1.M. Westminster, Md., The Newman Press. 1950. 
pp. 164. $2.25. 


Among the seventy-two Opuscula of St. Thomas there are three 
that treat of the religious life. This is a re-print of one of these three 
opuscula, the other two having appeared under the title, dn Apology 
for the Religious Orders. In this opusculum the Angelic Doctor dis- 
cusses in a very simple manner the guiding principles of the religious 
state and the means of attaining this perfection. First he explains 
what is meant by the term perfection, and then having defined per- 
fection in his usual clarity, he sets forth to show how perfection is 
acquired. Having considered the nature of perfection, he then goes on 
to consider the state of perfection, and when this consideration is 
completed, the Angelic Doctor then treats the means befitting those 
who embrace this state. The whole work is composed of 27 articles, 
and each article, although brief, is a quarry of spiritual wealth for all 
those who have answered the call of Jesus Christ. 

There are many works on the religious life that need only to 
be read in order to reap the harvest from them. This, however, is one 
work which may be read and re-read with great profit. T.K. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


THE SPIRITUAL LEGACY OF SISTER MARY OF THE HOLY TRINITY. 
Edited by The Rev. Silvere Van Den Broek, O.F.M. Translated from the 
French. Westminster, Md., The Newman Press. 1950. pp. 349. $3.59. 


SERMON NOTES ON THE SUNDAY PROPERS. By Rev. F. H. Drinkwater. 
Westminster, Md., The Newman Press. 1950. pp. 119. $2.00. 


BENEDICTINE PEACE. By Dom Idesbald Van Houtryve. Translated by Leonard 
J. Doyle. Westminster, Md., The Newman Press. 1950. pp. 234. $3.50. 


LITTLE MEDITATIONS ON THE HOLY EUCHARIST. By Rev. Thomas David 
Williams. Milwaukee, Wisconsin. The Bruce Publishing Co. 1950. pp. 319. 
$3.50. 


MORE ABOUT DOM MARMION. Translated from the French by the Earl of 
Wicklow. St. Louis, Mo. B. Herder Book Co. 1950. pp. 128. $1.75. 


PRAXIS UND THEORIE DES GOTTBEWEISENS. By Amadeo Silva-Tarouea. 
Wien. Verlag Herder. 1950. 


L’'ODYSSEE DE LA METPHYSIQUE. By Louis-M. Regis, O.P. Montreal. Inst. 
D’Etudes Medievales. 1949. 
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DE INHABITATIONE SPIRITUS SANCTI DOCTRINA S. THOMAE AQUI- 
NATIS. By Thomas J. Fitzgerald. Mundelein, Illinois. Seminarii Sanctae 
Mariae Ad Lacum. 1949. 


THE THOMISTIC CONCEPT OF JUSTIFYING CONTRITION. By Charles R. 
Meyer. Mundelein, Illinois. Seminarii Sanctae Mariae Ad Lacum. 1949. 


PAMPHLETS RECEIVED 


From THE GRAIL, St. Meinrad, Indiana. 


GLORIES OF DIVINE GRACE. By Mathias Sheeben. Part IV. External Effects 
and Value of Grace. pp. 80. $0.25. 


From THE LITURGICAL PRESS, Collegeville, Minnesota. 
CHRISTIAN MARRIED LOVE. By Fr. Gerald Vann, O.P. pp. 23. 


THE CHURCH’S PRAYER FOR THE DEAD. A Simplified and Shortened Form 
of the Office of the Dead. Arranged by Rev. William G. Heidt. pp. 44. 


THE SEAL OF THE SPIRIT. The Rite of Confirmation. By Rev. Richard E. Power. 
pp. 31. 


From OUR SUNDAY VISITOR PRESS, Huntington, Indiana. 

THE ROCK PLUNGED INTO ETERNITY. By Rt. Rev. Msgr. Fulton J. Sheen. 
pp. 93. $0.40 single copy; $18.50 per 100. 

LOOKING FORWARD. By WCWC Staff members. pp. 36. $0.20 single copy; 
$8.75 per 100. 


THE UNSEEN ARMY. By The Very Rev. Vincent J. McCauley, C.S.C. pp. 40. 
$0.20 single copy; $8.00 per 100. 


MAN IS DESTINED FOR THE GLORY OF GOD. By The Rev. Michael J. Lies. 
pp. 24. $0.20 single copy; $8.00 per 100. 

TO WEAR A HALO. By The Rev. Thomas J. O'Donnell, C.S.C. pp. 32. $0.25 
single copy; $9.25 per 100. 

HIS WAY, HIS PATHS. By Rt. Rev. Msgr. John J. Reilly. pp. 32. $0.20 single 
copy; $8.75 per 100. 

BY GREYHOUND TO HEAVEN, VIRGINIA. By The Rev. Thomas O'Connell. 
pp. 36. $0.25 single copy; $9.25 per 100. 

CHRIST AS SEEN BY HIS APOSTLES. By The Rev. Edward J. O'Brien. pp. 32. 
$0.20 single copy; $8.75 per 100. 

WHAT ABOUT MERCY SLAYING? By Rev. Fr. Frederick A. Houck. pp. 22. 
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The Fathers and Brothers of the Province extend their sym- 

CONDOLENCES pathy and prayers to the Rev. P. C. McKenna, O.P., to the 

Revs. R. M. and T. R. Heath, O.P., to the Rev. J. M. Sherer, 

O.P., and to Bro. Walter Heath, O.P., on the death of their fathers; to the Rev. 

J. J. Ryan, O.P., on the death of his mother; to the Very Rev. R. L. Rumagg:, O.P., 

P.G., to the Revs. J. S. and W. G. Moran, O.P., and to Bro. Benedict McCaffrey, 

O.P., on the death of their brothers; and to the Revs. M. S. and H. H. Welsh, 
O.P., on the death of their sister. 


At the Dominican Villa, Seabright, N. J., on August 5, the Rev. 

PROFESSIONS Matthew Hanley, O.P., received the Solemn Profession of the 
following students: Brothers Augustine Wallace, Vincent Reilly, 

Mark Joseph Davis, Gregory Fay, Hyacinth Kopfman, Kevin Carr and Patrick Reid. 

On September 11, at the House of Studies in Washington, D. C., the Rev. T. 
C. Nagle, O.P., Subprior, received the Solemn Profession of the following students: 
Brothers Leo Patten, Paul Haas, Robert Gannon, and Fabian Cunningham. 

At St. Rose Priory, Springfield, Ky., on September 15, the following novices 
made Simple Profession: Brothers Linus Walker, Aquinas Gordon, Benedict McCaf- 
frey, Raymond Corr, Jerome McCann, Ferrer Arnold, Declan Kane, Damien Lee, 
Charles Burke, Martin Egan, Jordan Ertle, Owen Murphy, Ignatius Beatty, Boniface 
Perz, Norbert McPaul, Edward Keefer, Justin Hennessey, Reginald Peterson, Nich- 
olas Kurguz, Aedan McKeon, Cletus McNeil, Paschal Hunt, Adrian Wade, and 
Bonaventure Schepers; and on September 18, Brother Michael Jelly. 


The Very Rev. T. S. McDermott, O.P., Provincial, has an- 
ELECTIONS AND nounced the following elections and appointments: the Very 
APPOINTMENTS Rev. J. R. Slavin, O.P., has been reappointed President of 
Providence College; the Very Rev. T. M. O'Connor, O.-P., 
has been reelected Prior of St. Catherine of Siena Priory, New York, N. Y.; the 
Very Rev. R. M. McDermott, O.P., as Prior of Holy Name Priory, Philadelphia, 
Pa.; and the Very Rev. P. J. Conaty, O.P., as Prior of St. Pius Priory, Providence, 
R. I. The Very Rev. J. F. Monroe, O.P., has been appointed to serve as the first 
Prior of St. Stephen’s Priory, Dover, Mass. The first candidates to be received at this 
new novitiate arrived on August 1. 
The Rev. J. B. Taylor, O.P., has been appointed to succeed Father Monroe as 
President of Aquinas College High School, Columbus, Ohio. 
The Very Rev. L. P. Johannsen, O.P., has been appointed chaplain to the Do- 
minican Sisters of the Sick Poor at their motherhouse in New York City. 
The following parochial appointments have been announced: the Rev. P. E. 
Rogers, O.P., as pastor of St. Gertrude’s, Madeira, O.; the Rev. A. G. McCabe, 
O.P., as pastor of Our Lady of the Rosary Parish, Columbia, S. C.; and the Rev. 
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J. C. Gunning, O.P., as pastor of Holy Innocents Parish, Pleasantville, N. Y. These 
are reappointments. The Very Rev. L. L. Farrell, O.P., P.G., has been named pastor 
of St. Mary’s Parish, Johnson City, Tenn. 


SAINT ALBERT'S PROVINCE 


The Fathers and Brothers of the Province extend their sym- 
CONDOLENCES’ pathy and prayers to Brother Cajetan Chereso, O.P., on the 
death of his father. 


The Very Rev. Victor Feltrop, O.P., has been elected Prior of St. 
ELECTIONS Dominic's Priory, Oak Park, Illinois. The new Subprior is the 
Very Rev. Norbert Morgenthaler, O.P. 


On June 25, the Very Rev. J. E. Marr, O.P., Prior of the House 
PROFESSIONS of Studies, received the Solemn Profession of the following: 
Brothers Raphael Fabish, Mark Sullivan, Raymond McNicholas, 

Austin Green and John Francis Jacobs. 


This September the retreat at the House of Studies in River Forest 
RETREAT was given by the Very Rev. Hilary Carpenter, O.P., Provincial of 
the English Province. He also conducted the novices’ retreat in St. 

Peter Martyr Convent, Winona, Minn., during August. 


Purchase of the school and convent operated by the Good 

House OF StupIEs Shepherd Sisters in Dubuque, Iowa, has been announced 

by the Provincial, the Very Rev. E. L. Hughes, O.P. The 

property is to be converted into a separate House of Theology for this Province. 

With St. Rose of Lima as its Patroness the new House of Studies will provide a 

four-year course of theology; a post-graduate school will be opened later. The build- 
ings will not be occupied, however, until September, 1951. 


SISTERS' CHRONICLE 


Sisters of St. Dominic, Racine, Wis. 


Recent deaths in the Community were those of Sisters M. Dionysia Endres on 
April 25, her cousin, M. Ancilla Endres on June 19, and M. Victoria Thies on 
June 29. A retreat for Superiors was conducted at the Motherhouse, June 11-18, by 
the Rev. W. P. Roney, O.P. Simultaneously, a general retreat was given at St. Bene- 
dict the Moor Mission, Milwaukee, by the Rev. Arthur Cavanaugh, O.F.M.Cap., 
and at St. Catherine’s, Racine, by the Rev. R. G. Joubert, O.P. 

On June 21, the Community assumed charge of the domestic duties at the Do- 
minican House of Studies, River Forest, Illinois. Forty Hours Devotion was held 
at the Convent on June 22-24. The Community conducted twenty religious vacation 
schools during June and July in various sections of Wisconsin and Michigan. On 
August 5, Sister M. Anastasia Pierre, O.P., observed the 60th anniversary of her 
religious profession and Sisters Gaudentia Berres and Cyrilla Happel, their 50th 
anniversary. Fourteen Sisters observed their silver jubilee on the same day. 
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Sacred Heart Convent, Houston, Texas 

Among the Holy Year Pilgrims are Sisters Carmelita, Gregory, Matthew, Anita, 
Antoinette, Gerard, Gerald, Thomas Aquinas, John Dominic, Denise, and Davidica. 
Sisters Ursula and Hildegarde are also visiting with relatives in Ireland. Sisters Hil- 
ary, Rachel, Innocentia, and Theodore attended the Theological Institute in New 
Orleans. 

The Feast of the Assumption this year marks the Silver Jubilee celebration ot 
Sisters M. Barbara and M. Xavier; the final profession of Sisters Marie, M. Vivian, 
M. Bartholomew, and M. Cornelius; and the reception of the habit by Miss Frances 
30ddeker. August 16 was the first profession day for Sister M. Peter. 

Work on the new chapel is progressing rapidly and dedication might take place 
before the end of the year. 


Dominican Sisters of the Sick Poor, New York, N. Y. 


On June 8, the Feast of Corpus Christi, Sisters M. Anne and M. Bernard ob- 
served the twenty-fifth anniversary of their profession. On June 11, His Excellency 
the Most Rev. Joseph P. Donahue, D.D., presided at the formal opening and dedi- 
cation of our new Motherhouse and Novitiate, River Park, Ossining, N. Y., under 
the title of Queen of the Rosary-on-the-Hudson. His Excellency also officiated at <he 
Solemn Triple Benediction. The Rev. B. G. King, O.P., was the preacher, and the 
Rev. William J. Ward, Moderator of our ladies and our men’s auxiliaries, imparted 
the Papal Benediction. The occasion also marked the one-hundredth anniversary of 
the birth of the Foundress, Mother Mary Walsh. 

The annual retreat on June 12-21 was conducted by the Rev. J. H. O'Callahan, 
O.P. On June 25, Sisters M. Gemma and M. Rose Therese pronounced temporxary 
vows, and Miss Carolyn Alexander of Dayton, Ohio, was clothed with the habit 
and will be known in religion as Sister Regina Rosarii. 

On July 1, Rev. J. J. Durkin, O.P., who had been our chaplain for the past 
twelve years, died suddenly of a heart attack. His remains reposed in the convent 
parlor until Wednesday, July 5, when he was removed to the chapel where a 
Solemn Requiem Mass was celebrated. Soon after the Mass Father’s body was trans- 
ferred to St. Vincent Ferrer’s Church, New York, for the final obsequies. 


Monastery of Our Lady of the Rosary, Summit, N. J. 


Recent visitors to the Monastery during the months of June and July included 
the following: Very Rev. Thomas Garde, O.P., Provincial of Ireland; Very Rev. 
Louis McGauran, O.P., Vice-Provincial of Ireland; Rev. J. C. Rubba, O.P.; Mother 
Mary Cecile of Dinant, Belgium, who is on her way to the Monastery of Our Lady 
of the Rosary, Morikai, Japan. With Mother Cecile’s arrival in Japan, our Belgian 
Sisters of the Perpetual Rosary will be able to make a new foundation there. Several 
Sisters from St. Catherine of Siena’s Convent in Quebec were also among the recent 
visitors to the Shrine. 


Foreign Mission Sisters of St. Dominic, Maryknoll, N. Y. 


Smith Coliege of Northampton, Mass., conferred the degree of Doctor of 
Fiamane Letters, Honoris Causa, on Mother Mary Joseph at a special convocation 
honoring the 75th anniversary of the founding of the college, June 3, 1950. Mother 
Mary Joseph received her Bachelor of Arts degree from Smith in 1905 and was a 
member of the faculty there for several years. Among her students in the college, 
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she formed a mission club which eventually brought her into contact with Father 
James A. Walsh, the founder of Maryknoll. 

Forty-seven Maryknoll Sisters took part in a Departure Ceremony, held on 
July 9, 1950. The group received mission crucifixes and their assignments from the 
hands of Bishop Raymond A. Lane, Superior General of the Maryknoll Fathers. Rev. 
Martin J. Watley, Director of the Society for the Propagation of the Faith in the 
Syracuse diocese, delivered the address. 

The forty-seven Sisters received assignments to various far eastern missions and 
the Pacific Coast. A new school was opened at Lipa, in the Batangas Province, Phil- 
ippines, and has an enrollment of 226 children comprising six grades and kinder- 
garten. Three Maryknoll Sisters were operating a dispensary and preparing for the 
establishment of a hospital at Pusan, a port city at the extreme Southern tip of 
Korea when that area was invaded by the Communists on June 25. They were first 
sheltered in the American compound at Pusan, and later evacuated to Japan to join 
the Maryknoll Sisters at Kyoto. 


Immaculate Conception Convent, Great Bend, Kansas 


The National Catholic Education Association, held in New Orleans in April, 
was attended by Sisters M. Marcella and M. Bernice. Sisters Johanna and Thomasine 
are on a three month sojourn in Europe representing the Community at Rome dur- 
ing the Holy Year, and they are also visiting relatives in Germany. Mother M. 
Clarissa, O.P., from Akron, Ohio, spent several weeks at the Motherhouse. Sister 
Mercia was her companion. Sister Mary of the Sacred Heart, O.P., from Fall River, 
Mass., renewed old acquaintances and spent the greater part of the summer with 
the Community. Two Dominicans from Switzerland, Sisters Ludovica and Ethelreda 
visited the Community during the summer. 

On June 10, the Most Rev. Mark K. Carroll, Bishop of Wichita, presided at 
the ceremonies of reception and profession at the Immaculate Conception Convent, 
at which six Sisters celebrated the twenty-fifth anniversary of their profession; 
twelve candidates received the religious habit as novices; six novices made pro- 
fession of temporary vows; and three Sisters pronounced their perpetual vows. 

Preceding these rites, a ten-day retreat was conducted by the Rev. Richard Ke- 
hoe, O.P., a member of the English Province, stationed at River Forest, Dominican 
House of Studies. The August retreat was conducted by Rev. T. G. Kinsella, O.P., 
on August 6-15. 

The honored Jubilarians are Sisters M. Loyola, M. Hyacinth, M. Nicholas, M. 
Clarissa, M. Alfonsa, and M. Antonina. 


Congregation of the Immaculate Heart of Mary, Akron, Ohio 


The Rev. C. J. O’Connell, O.P., conducted a retreat for the Sisters at the 
Motherhouse on June 11-17, and a second one from August 5-11. The Rev. J. A. 
McTigue, O.P., gave a series of conferences to the Sisters during the six-week 
session. On June 20, His Excellency, the Most Rev. Floyd L. Begin, $.T.D., Vicar 
General for Religious, officiated at the reception and profession ceremonies held in 
St. Bernard’s Church. The two young ladies who received the Dominican habit were: 
Miss Dorothy Marrer, in religion, Sister M. Thomasine; and Miss Maureen Walsh, 
in religion, Sister M. Andrew. 

The eleven novices who made their first vows for three years are: Sisters M. 
Justin, Reginald, Marilyn, Miriam, Dorothy, Barbara, Matthew, Carmella, Regina, 
Diana, and Marcella. Seven Sisters from Our Lady of the Elms are making the Holy 
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Year Pilgrimage to Rome and other spots of religious interest. Sisters M. Alberta 
and Colette will make an extra trip into Germany for the Passion Play of Oberam- 
mergau. Sisters Roselyn, Julianne, and Louis will include Lourdes, Lisieux, and 
Fatima in their tour. Sisters M. Ralph and Bernice will visit Ireland on their return 
trip. 


St. Cecilia Congregation, Nashville, Tenn. 


On the feast of St. Dominic, Sister Agatha Schneider of the St. Cecilia Congre- 
gation of Dominican Sisters observed the golden jubilee of her religious profession. 
The celebration opened with the offering of the Mass by the Most Rev. William L. 
Adrian, D.D., and closed with Benediction in the late afternoon. 

Sisters of the St. Cecilia Congregation conducted four vacation schools during 
the summer—at Harriman, Kingsport, South Pittsburg, and LaFollette, all located in 
East Tennessee. Six-week summer schools were held at St. Cecilia Academy, at 
Overbrook School, Nashville, at Notre Dame School, Chattanooga, and at St. Ailbe 
School, Chicago. Members of the Community attended summer school classes at Pea- 
body College, Nashville, at De Paul University, Chicago, at Siena College, Memphis, 
and at the St. Cecilia Sisters’ Summer Normal. Sisters M. Dominic Harrington and 

Aarie Justine Reedy both received their bachelor’s degrees at commencement exer- 
cises closing Peabody College for the summer session, August 18. 

Two retreats were conducted during the summer. One, preached by Rev. E. D. 
Fenwick, O.P., was held at St. Mary’s Orphanage, Nashville, June 6-13; and the 
other, conducted by Rev. J. S. Osborne, O.P., at St. Cecilia Academy, August 8-15. 
On August 15, Miss Matilda Cyr of Kingsport, Tenn., received the habit. The cere- 
mony was presided over by Father Osborne, delegated for the occasion by the Most 
Rev. William L. Adrian, D.D. On August 16, Sister M. Stephen Williams made her 
temporary profession; Sisters M. Denis, M. Michael, Marilyn, and M. Gabriel made 
their final profession. The Rev. Francis Shea of Father Ryan High School, Nashville, 
was delegated by the Most Rev. Bishop to offer the Mass and preside over the pro- 
fession ceremonies. 


Sacred Heart Convent, Springfield, Ill. 


During the summer, the Rev. J. Nogar, O.P., Chicago, conducted at the Mother- 
house a second course in Theology for our postulants, novices and junior professed 
Sisters. Among those who attended the Catholic Hospital Convention held in Mil- 
waukee in June were Sisters M. Robert and M. Jude, both from St. Dominic’s Hos- 
pital, Jackson, Miss. Sister M. Carl, pharmacist at St. Dominic’s, and Sister Maura, 
superintendent of nurses, attended the pre-convention. Sisters Ida Marie and An- 
nette represented the Community at the Quincy College Vocational institute, on 
July 29-31. The Very Rev. E. A. Baxter, O.P., Chicago, conducted for the Com- 
munity a ten-day retreat preceding St. Dominic’s Day. Another retreat was conducted 
in June by the Rev. B. P. Pendis, of Chicago. 

The Most Rev. William A. O'Connor, D.D., officiated at the reception and 
profession ceremonies held on August 4-5 in Sacred Heart Chapel. The Very Rev. E. 
I.. Hughes, O.P., Provincial; the Very Rev. E. A. Baxter, O.P., the Rev. J. Nogar, 
O.P., and the Rev. L. Dolan honored the Sisters with their presence at the cere- 
monies. Seven postulants received the habit, seven novices made first profession, and 
two Sisters made final profession. The new class of postulants numbers seventeen. 
In early August the following Sisters returned to the Motherhouse after a pilgrimage 
to Rome: Sisters Mechtilde, Maureen, M. Edna, M. Francis and Thomas a Kempis. 
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On August 21, Sister M. Gonzaga Sweeney observed the fiftieth anniversary of her 
religious profession. 

The annual Teachers’ Institute for the Diocese of Springfield in Illinois was 
held jointly with the meeting of the Diocesan representatives of the National Cath- 
olic Music Association at Sacred Heart Academy on August 30. The Most Rev. 
William A. O'Connor, D.D., presided at the afternoon sessions. Two new grade 
schools are being opened this September. 


Congregation of the Most Holy Name of Jesus, San Rafael, Calif. 


The Commencement Exercises of the: Dominican College of San Rafael marked 
another event in the Centennial celebration of the Congregation. His Excellency, the 
Most Rev. John J. Mitty, D.D., Archbishop of San Francisco, presided. The speaker 
of the day was the Very Rev. H. I. Smith, O.P., whose theme was Education and 
the Nation. On the feast of St. Dominic the students of the Summer Session and the 
religious and clergy of the Archdiocese were the guests of the Sisters. A Solemn 
Dominican Mass was celebrated in Angelico Auditorium. The Very Rev. B. M. 
Blank, O.P., Provincial of the Western Province, was the celebrant; the Very Rev. 
J. P. Kelly, O.P., the deacon, and Rev. J. Myhan, O.P., the sub-deacon. His Ex- 
cellency, the Most Rev. Thomas Gorman, D.D., Bishop of Reno, was in the sanc- 
tuary, together with a number of Monsignori of the Archdiocese. The Mass was 
sung by all the Sisters of the Summer Session. The sermon was given by the Rev. 
Thomas O’Kane. At the end of Mass, the celebrant read cablegrams from the Holy 
Father and the Master General congratulating the Congregation and blessing its 
members. 

The formal closing of the Summer Session followed immediately. The Very 
Rev. James M. Campbell, Director of the Pacific Coast Branch of the Catholic Uni- 
versity, prefaced the graduation with pertinent remarks regarding the work of the 
Session, particularly the graduate work of both the Catholic University and Do- 
minican College. The Degrees of Bachelor of Arts and Bachelor of Music were con- 
ferred by the Dominican College and the degrees of Master of Arts and Master of 
Science by the Catholic University. For the first time the Certificate in Sacred The- 
ology was given by Dominican College. Henceforth the work will be arranged to 
lead to a Master of Arts in Theology. 


Congregation of St. Catherine de Ricci, Albany, N. Y. 


On June 23, our retreat houses at Elkins Park, Pa., were honored by a visit 
from the Most Rev. Juan Sison, D.D., Bishop of the Philippines, and the Rev. Leon 
V. Bisanga of Moncada, Philippine Islands. The Sisters of the Community are at- 
tending various summer schools including Catholic University, Washington, D. C., 
Villanova College, Penna., and Providence College, Providence, R. I. Our Sisters 
stationed in Cuba are attending classes at Villanova University, Havana, and two 
of them returned to the United States to attend this summer’s session of the Pius 
X School of Liturgical Music in New York City. The Sisters from our Convent of 
Our Lady of Grace, Schenectady, N. Y., are attending Siena College in Loudenville, 
N. Y. From July 25-30 the two retreats at Our Lady of Prouille Convent, Elkins 
Park, Pa., included the one conducted at our Main Retreat House, and the other held 
at St. Dominic’s Hall. On July 16, five aspirants for our Congregation entered the 
Novitiate. On August 4, the habit was given to four postulants. They were invested 
by the Rt. Rev. Msgr. Thomas McNally, following a Solemn High Mass. Earlier, 
at the Conventual Mass, Sister M. Concepta made her final vows. On the same day 
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Sister Joseph Marie made her final vows at our Convent of Our Lady Help of Chris- 
tians, Havana, Cuba. 

The novices at our Novitiate in Elkins Park completed a six-week summer 
course in Sacred Scripture and Spiritual Reading given by the Rev. James F. Bren- 
nan, Professor at the Roman Catholic High School for Boys in Philadelphia, Pa. 
On September 10, about 240 Retreat Promoters attended their annual Communion 
Breakfast at Our Lady of Victory Convent, Philadelphia, Pa., with the Rev. Thomas 
Kelly offering Mass at the Convent Chapel. The speakers included the Rev. A. Paul 
Lambert, National Moderator of the Laywomen’s Retreat Movement, and Miss Rose 
Pound, a retreat promoter of the Dominican Retreat House, Elkins Park. Sister M. 
Rose celebrated the golden jubilee of her religious profession at Our Lady of Victory 
Convent, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Congregation of St. Mary, New Orleans, La. 


The General Chapter of the Congregation held in July re-elected Mother M. 
Dominic Ray Mother Prioress General for a second term. Elected to the General 
Council were Sisters M. Elizabeth Englert, Vincent Killeen, and Bertrand Doyle. Sis- 
ter Bonaventure Exnicious was elected Secretary General. Sister M. Imelda Pollet 
was re-elected Procurator General. The retreat for the capitulants was preached by 
the Very Rev. E. A. Baxter, O.P., and the Rev. D. Balla, O.P., gave the Community 
retreat at the Motherhouse prior to the feast of St. Dominic. The retreat was pre- 
ceded by the announcement of important changes in the officials at the convent, the 
vicariate, the college and the high school: Sister Mary Catherine Delaney was elected 
Vicaress of the House of the Novitiate, Rosaryville, and Sister M. Antoninus Smyth 
elected Novice Mistress. Sister M. Reginald Warner was installed as Prioress of St. 
Mary’s convent, with Sister M. John Kennedy, Subprioress. Sister M. Louise 
Lemoine, was re-elected President of St. Mary’s Dominican college; Sister M. Alex- 
aidia Trouard, Academic Dean; and Sister M. Eugene Cazayoux, Dean of Women. 

Sister M. de Lourdes Scully was elected Principal of Dominican High School, 
and Sister M. Imelda Pollet, Assistant Principal. In mid-June, Sisters M. Robert, 
Luke, and Ignatius pronounced their first vows, and on the thirtieth of the month 
Sister M. Aloysius pronounced her perpetual vows. On the feast of the Visitation, 
the Misses Nine Erichson, Margaret Neveux, Marlene Berthelot, Jacquelyn Wagues- 
pack, Joan Comstock and Patricia Mire entered the postulate. Sister M. Aimee 
Haulard received the degree of Master of Arts from the University of Illinois, and 
Sister M. Alice Russell, at the close of the summer school, received the Master of 
Arts degree from Louisiana State University. 

Fourteen groups of Sisters taught in religion vacation schools in Louisiana 
and Mississippi. Sisters M. Bernadina, Solores and Clare observed the twenty-fifth 
anniversary of their profession in June. The Theological Institute of which Rev. 
E. A. Vitie, O.P., was director, was most successful; the Rev. B. Ashley, O.P., and 
Rev. J. Hagan, O.P., completed the staff. St. Mary’s was honored in having as guests 
Sisters Rose and Des Anges, French Dominican Missionary Sisters from Flavigny- 
sur-Ozerain. Sister Rosario Ocariz, O.P., of the Congregation of the Most Holy 
Rosary, Madrid, Spain, will be a member of the college faculty in September, and 
accompanying her is Sister M. Isabel Montemayor Mateo, O.P. 


Holy Cross Congregation, Amityville, N. Y. 


Ground was broken on the feast of Our Lady of Mt. Carmel, July 16, for an 
extension of the present convent of St. Patrick’s, Huntington. Sisters M. Colombiere 
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and M. Cecile, students at the Pius XII Institute, Florence, made a personal pres- 
entation of the Holy Year Spiritual Bouquet of the Holy Cross Congregation to His 
Holiness, Pope Pius XII. Rev. Mother Anselm, O.P., Prioress General, received a 
beautiful letter of acknowledgment in which His Holiness bestowed the Apostolic 
Benediction on all the members of the Congregation. Anniversary Masses for the Rt. 
Rev. Msgr. George A. Metzger, V.F., deceased spiritual director of the Congrega- 
tion, were offered at the Motherhouse, Amityville, and at St. Joseph’s summer 
school, St. Joseph’s, N. Y. Groups of Sisters attended the summer school at St. 
John’s University, Brooklyn; Fordham University; Pius X Institute of Music; St. 
Louis University, St. Louis, Mo.; New York University, New York; the Catholic 
University, Ponce, Puerto Rico; and Sacred Heart College, Santurce, Puerto Rico. 
At the close of the sessions, His Excellency, the Most Rev. Stephen J. Donahue, 
D.D., Auxiliary Bishop of New York, presided and presented the certificates to the 
Sisters. Sisters Jeromita, Cornelia and Teresa attended the Studio Practice Classes 
in Drawing and Painting conducted by Frederick Thompson in the Tower Room 
Studios, New York City. 

During the vacation months, Sisters of the Congregation were assigned to su- 
pervise work in various camps in the metropolitan area at St. Joseph’s, N. Y.; St. 
Agnes Villa, Mamakating; Dominican Camp, Staatsburg; St. Agnes, New Poltz; 
Camp Wahkinda, Mount Marion; St. Joseph’s Villa, Hackettown; Camps Molloy 
and Immaculata, Mattituck, L. I. The summer retreats for the Sisters were conducted 
at Queen of the Rosary Motherhouse, Amityville, by the Rev. James J. Bolger, 
C.SS.R.; the Rev. Bernard Gilleran, C.P.; the Rev. Arthur deC Hamilton, C.M.; 
the Rev. J. M. Egan, O.P.; and the Rev. T. A. Joyce, O.P. At St. Joseph’s, New 
York, the Sister Students Retreat was conducted by the Rev. J. E. Madden, O.P. 
His Excellency, the Most Rev. Arsene Turquetil, O.M.I., D.D., first Bishop of Hud- 
son Bay, spent a few days at St. Joseph’s and spoke to the Sisters on his pioneer 
experiences in the Hudson Bay territory where the priests lived in igloos like the 
native Esquimaux. They spent more than twenty years in compiling an Esquimaux 
alphabet and grammar. During the forty years His Excellency labored there, the 
number of converts increased continually and now twenty priests are carrying on the 
work. The Very Rev. Gerhard A. Fittkau, $.T.D., emissary of His Excellency, the 
Most Rev. Archbishop Lorenz Jaeger of East Prussia, to solicit alms for the 3,000 
priests of the now extinct dioceses of Eastern Germany and the 6,000,000 expelled 
Catholics, addressed the Sisters of Bishop McDonnell Memorial High School, Brook- 
lyn, on the need to help rebuild the Kingdom of Christ-in-Exile. 

On August 4, thirty-four postulants received the habit. On August 5, forty-nine 
novices were admitted to religious profession; on August 6, seventy-one junior 
professed Sisters renewed their vows and on August 7, thirty-three Sisters made 
their final vows. Recent deaths in the Community were those of Sisters M. Fidelia 
and M. Eucharia. 


St. Mary of the Springs, Columbus, Ohio 


Sister Theodora died at St. Mary of the Springs on May 15. She was in the om 
sixth year of her religious profession. On June 8, fifty-nine students were graduated 
from Albertus Magnus College, New Haven, Conn. The baccalaureate sermon was 
given by the Rev. W. D. Hughes, O.P., and the commencement address by Dr. 
Oscar Halecki, Director of the Polish Institute of Arts and Sciences and professor 
of East European History at Fordham University. The silver-jubilee year activities 
of the College of St. Mary of the Springs were climaxed on June 11, baccalaureate 
Sunday and commencement day. The baccalaureate sermon was preached by the Rev. 
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George T. Wolz of St. Charles Borromeo Seminary. The commencement was held at 
three o'clock in the Little Theater, Erskine Hall, with the Most Rev. Michael J. 
Ready, D.D., Bishop of Columbus, presiding. Maisie Ward Sheed of the Sheed and 
Ward Publishing Company gave the commencement address entitled “Woman's 
Place in a Man-made World.” Fifty-one academic degrees and two honorary de- 
grees were conferred. The honorary degree of Doctor of Letters was conferred on 
Anna Shannon McAllister and Maisie Ward Sheed for their outstanding literary 
contributions. 

Bishop Michael J. Ready, D.D., presided at the reception and profession cere- 
monies held on July 8-9. On July 8, the following were clothed with the habit: 
Agnes Senave of Detroit (Sister Laurentia) ; Rosemary Deegan of Brooklyn, N. Y., 
(Sister M. Barnabas); Johanna Eberly of Columbus (Sister John Berchmans) ; 
Edith O'Rourke of Flushing, N. Y., (Sister Clement Marie); Virginia Sweeney of 
Pittsburgh, Pa., (Sister Mary Cephas); Clara Pauman of Columbus (Sister M. 
Irenaeus) ; Jeanette Waligore of Detroit (Sister M. Theodosia) ; Maureen O’Brien 
of Flushing, N. Y., (Sister M. Brian) ; Martha Starrett of Zanesville, Ohio, (Sister 
Vincent Ferrer); Mary O'Connell of Long Island, N. Y., (Sister M. Timothea) ; 
Barbara Donovan of Brooklyn (Sister M. Kevin) ; Mary C. Rutledge of Pittsburgh 
(Sister Columbanus); Mary Doris Conroy of Ossining, N. Y., (Sister Peter Ver- 
ona); Adele Sheffieck of New York (Sister Marcella); Laurene Hagman of Co- 
lumbus (Sister Malcolm); Marilyn Barry of Zanesville (Sister Augusta) ; Agnes 
Marie Sterner of Somerset, Ohio, (Sister Matthias); Barbara Jinks of Ossining 
(Sister Servatius); Mary Ellen Boyle of Jersey City, N. J., (Sister Mel); Rose 
Marie Durbin of Danville, Ohio (Sister Adeline). 

On July 9, twenty-two novices made temporary profession and seventeen Sisters 
pronounced final vows. Nineteen Sisters of the Congregation went to Europe for the 
Holy Year Pilgrimage during the summer. Sister Amelia, received a Guggenheim 
Fellowship recently, and Sister Lauranna sailed for Europe for purposes of study 
and research. Beginning on July 17, the Rev. Thomas J. Quigley delivered a series 
of five lectures at the College. Sisters Brigetta and M. Wilhelmina attended the Na- 
tional Catholic Council of Home Economics convention held at Regis College, Wes- 
ton, Mass., and the American Home Economics Association meeting held in Boston, 
July 11-15. The following Sisters of the Congregation celebrated the silver jubilee 
of their religious profession during the summer: Sisters Vincent Dolores, Rose Do- 
minica, Carlotta, Antonine, Joseph Marie, Theresa Vincent, Margaret Mary, Loretto, 
Dominic, Marie, Dorita, Agnes Jerome, Francis Regis, Rose Gertrude, Maria Pa- 
tricia, and Maureen. The celebration at the Motherhouse was held on Sunday, July 
23. At the Solemn Mass of thanksgiving the Rev. T. L. Weiland, O.P., chaplain, 
was celebrant; the Rev. L. P. Johannsen, O.P., deacon; and Rev. S. B. Jurasko, O.P., 
sub-deacon. Father Johannsen preached the sermon. 


Congregation of St. Catharine of Siena, St. Catharine, Ky. 


On August 4, Sisters M. Boniface and Innocentia celebrated the golden jubilee 
of their religious profession. High Mass was offered by the Rev. R. J. Desmond, 
O.P. The Rev. James Higdon of Stanley, Kentucky, brother of Sister M. Boniface, 
was celebrant of a Mass offered also for the jubilarians. St. Dominic’s day was the oc- 
casion of the silver jubilee of religious profession for Sisters Althaire, Diana, Fides, 
and M. Thomas. On June 27 occurred the death of Sister Liguori, and on July 15, 
Sister Borromeo, who was to have been a golden jubilarian on St. Dominic's day, 
died suddenly. Five new school openings are: St. Stephen, Dominican Fathers’ Pri- 
ory and Novitiate at Dover, Mass.; St. Joseph’s, Belmont, Mass.; St. Agnes, Reading, 
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Mass.; St. John the Evangelist, Lima, Ohio; and St. Stephen the Martyr, Louisville, 
Ky. On the eve of the feast of the Assumption of Our Blessed Mother, twenty-one 
postulants received the habit of St. Dominic. On the feast day twelve novices pro- 
nounced their first vows and some forty professed Sisters renewed their vows or made 
final profession. The investiture and profession ceremonies were presided over by 
the Rev. H. H. McGinley, O.P., who conducted the August retreat at St. Catharine 
Motherhouse. Assisting at the ceremonies of profession and reception were the Rev. 
E. M. Rogers, O.P., J. M. Egan, O.P., U. T. Mullaney, O.P., J. B. Briggs, O.P., 
Prior, and several of the Dominican Fathers and Brothers from St. Rose Priory. 
Also present were the Rev. James Naughtin of Catholic University, whose sister, 
Sister Margaret Regina made her first vows, and the Rev. James Sheehy, also of 
Catholic University, whose sister, Sister M. Thomasella received the habit. 


The laywomen’s retreat was conducted this year by Father Mussel, O.F.M., 
from August 17-20. 


Dominican Nuns of the Perpetual Rosary, Camden, N. J. 


The Community has recently lost two sisters in death. On May 23, Sister Mary 
of the Holy Cross, professed thirty-five years, died, and on June 6, Sister M. Ilde- 
phonse passed away. Sister would have celebrated her golden Jubilee on June 22. 
She was one of the foundation group who came to Camden in 1900 with the founder 
of the Perpetual Rosary Sisters, Father Damien Marie Saintourens, O.P. ' 

On June 20, the Community welcomed the Very Rev. Thomas E. Garde, O.P., 
Provincial of the Dominican Province in Ireland. Father Garde sang the Community 
Mass and gave Benediction in the evening. The annual solemn novena in honor of 
the Immaculate Heart of Mary and St. Dominic was held on August 4-12. The no- 
vena was conducted by the Rev. W. A. McLoughlin, O.P., chaplain of the Monas- 
tery. 


Dominican Nuns, Corpus Christi Monastery, Menlo Park, California 


On July 5, Very Rev. Mother Mary of the Rosary, Foundress of the Monastery 
of the Dominican Cloistered Nuns at Menlo Park, Calif., passed away. In 1921, 
Mother Mary came to California from New York, accompanied by seven Sisters. At 
the time of her death, the Community had increased to forty-one members. 


Dominican Sisters, Our Lady of the Valley Convent, Kettle Falls, Wash. 


Mother Fabiola, Prioress General of the Poor School Sisters at Speyer, Germany, 
paid a visit to the American branch of the Order, the Dominican Sisters of the 
Valley Convent, Kettle Falls, Wash. Mother arrived May 1, to receive the temporary 
vows of Sister M. Cecilia, O.P., and Sister M. Rose, O.P., after a retreat conducted 
by the Rev. M. Osbourn, O.P. Mother Fabiola visited all the houses of the province 
in the states of Montana and Washington. Mother returned to Germany July 26 
along with Sister Rosamunda, O.P., who also spent some months in the United 
States. 

During the summer, Sister M. Irmgildis, O.P., of Cut Bank, Mont., studied at 
Gonzaga University, Spokane. Sister Tarcisia, O.P., Sister M. Xavier, O.P., and Sis- 
ter M. Monica, O.P., took a course at Holy Name College, Spokane. Sister M. Ag- 
nes, O.P., will finish her nurse’s training this year at Sacred Heart Hospital, 
Spokane. 
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The annual summer retreats were conducted by the Very Rev. P. B. Condon, 
O.P., from Ross, California. Sister M. Gerharda, O.P., celebrated her 25th jubi- 
lee during the summer and Sisters M. Edward and M. Joseph, O.P., pronounced 
their final vows in the presence of His Excellency, the Most Rev. Charles D. White, 
Bishop of Spokane. 

His Excellency also blessed the new beautiful statue of St. Michael as a me- 
morial of the 25th anniversary of the arrival of the Sisters in the Northwest. The 
statue on the grounds of the Provincial house also gives tribute to their late found- 
ress, Mother M. Bonaventura, O.P. 








